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COMMENT 


WE have discussed elsewhere the principal features of the 
award made by the Anthracite-Coal Strike Commission, and 
would here merely direct attention to the recommendation 
with which the report concludes. The suggestion is that the 
State and Federal governments should provide machinery for 
a compulsory investigation of difficulties similar to the in- 
vestigation which this commission has undertaken. It is 
obvious that, if such machinery were provided by both the 
State and the Federal governments, there would be a conflict 
of jurisdiction unless there were some agreement as to the 
order in which recourse should be made to the two methods 
of inquiry. There is no doubt about the power of the State 
to investigate and regulate any industrial corporation which 
it may have created. It is questionable, on the other hand, 
whether the Anthracite-Coal Strike Commission itself, or any 
similar body called into being by the Federal government, 
would have the right of investigating and regulating the 
within-State business of a corporation against its will. The 
commission expresses the opinion that, with a few modifica- 
tions, the Federal act of October, 1888, authorizing a commis- 
sion to settle controversies between railroad corporations and 
other common carriers could be made the basis of a law for 
arbitration in the anthracite coal-mining business. The com- 
mon carviers contemplated by the Federal statute in ques- 
tion were engaged in inter-State commerce, whereas anthra- 
cite coal-mining is a within-State industry. Apparently, the 
commission holds that the power of the Federal government 
to reach the within-State business of State corporations was 
affirmed by the decision of the United States Supreme Court 
in the lottery cases. Unquestionably, the Federal government 
would have a formidable regulative power if it could prohibit 
a given anthracite mining company from sending its coal 
bevond the borders of the State in which the combustible was 
mined. It is to be noted, however, that the commission would 
not make submission to the award of a Federal board com- 
pulsory on the part of either operators or mine-workers. It 
believes that the report of.a Federal board of inquiry would 
enlighten public opinion, and would thus subject both parties 
to a strike or lockout: to a moral pressure that would impel 
them voluntarily to accept the terms of settlement proposed. 
Whether the Fifty-eighth Congress will sanction the sug- 
gested extension of the law of 1888 from inter-State common 
carriers to within-State industrial corporations is uncertain, 
although those who doubt the constitutionality of such a 


project may well be discouraged by the close approach to 
unanimity with which the Fifty-seventh Congress appropri- 
ated money to defray the cost of the Anthracite-Coal Strike 
Commission, which Mr. Roosevelt appointed, he said, not as 
President, but in his personal capacity. 


We do not share the apprehension expressed in some 
quarters that the Cuban reciprocity treaty is dead because 
the Senate’s amendment, providing that it shall not go into 
effect until Congress approves it, is inconsistent with the 
original provision that it should become operative ten days 
after the exchange of ratifications which was to be made be- 
fore March 31, 1903. There is all the difference in the world 
between death and suspended animation. All that Cuba needs 
to do is to ratify the treaty in the amended form adopted by 
our Senate. Then, when the Fifty-eighth Congress meets— 
and it is likely to be convoked in November—it will simply be 
necessary to secure the approval of the document by a bare 
majority in each Chamber. In view of the fact that the treaty 
was ratified in the Senate by a majority of the Democratic 
Senators, as well as by an almost solid Republican vote, Mr. 
Roosevelt should have no difficulty in prevailing upon the new 
Congress to approve the measure. If the ultimate execution 
of the treaty is doubtful, the ground for the doubt now lies 
in Cuba rather than in the United States. 


What may prove a source of obstruction is the demand 
embodied in the amended treaty that certain American com- 
modities shall be admitted to the island at rates of duty ma- 
terially lower than those originally agreed upon. As the 
reduction exacted will affect the island’s customs revenue to 
a certain extent, it may be made the pretext for opposition 
to the treaty. It must be borne in mind that English and 
German exporters, who have many friends in Havana, are ve- 
hemently opposed to a compact whereby American manu- 
factures would obtain so decided a preference as to give them 
a close approach to a monopoly of the Cuban market. Then, 
again, the prospects of the Cuban sugar industry are decided- 
ly brighter than they were a year ago. The agreement reached 
by the Brussels sugar conference will go into effect early in 
October, and will relieve Cuban sugars from the ruinous 
competition to which they have hitherto been subjected on the 
part of the European beet-root product. The Cubans will 
make a grave mistake, however, if, elated by the promised 
improvement in their economical situation, they miss the 
opportunity of monopolizing the American market for raw 
sugar during at least five years. It is very questionable 
whether the countries of the European Continent which are 
interested in the béet-sugar industry will long adhere to the 
Brussels convention. 


The arguments before the Federal Court of Appeals at St. 
Louis in the important Northern Securities case came to an 
end on March 21, but, owing.to the enormous amount of evi- 
dence taken, several months are likely to elapse before a de- 
cision is made. It will be remembered that the Northern 
Securities Company, which is a New Jersey corporation, ac- 
quired a controlling interest in both the Great Northern and 
the Northern Pacific railroads. The question is whether the 
Federal Anti-Trust act, which was intended to insure compe- 
tition between common carriers, is not thereby violated. The 
defendant corporation, the Northern Securities Company, in- 
sists through its counsel that it had a right under State laws 
to form the combination to which the Attorney-General of 
the United States objects; that it is for the States, and not 
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for the Federal government, to regulate the consolidation 
of railway companies; and that the Anti-Trust act has not 
been violated because the Great Northern and Northern 
Pacific railways are separately operated. On the other hand, 
the counsel for the United States Attorney-General main- 
tained that the alleged separation of the railways named is 
merely nominal and technical, and that these roads, osten- 
sibly competitive, are, as a matter of fact, managed in the 
sole and exclusive interest of the Northern Securities Com- 
pany, which, controlling both systems through its agents, ar- 
rogates the right to establish rates and dictate commercial 
policies in Minnesota, Dakota, Montana, and other States. 
It is denied that the Northern Securities Company had a 
right to secure under the laws of New Jersey a charter that 
would enable it to violate the laws of Minnesota and Wis- 
consin, and it is further claimed on behalf of Attorney-Gen- 
eral Knox that the laws of New Jersey confer upon the de- 
fendant corporation no such power as is asserted for it. We 
searcely need point out the magnitude, actual and prospective, 
of the interests involved in this litigation. The whole future 
of the American railway system may be materially affected 
by the decision ultimately reached. We say ultimately, be- 
cause, whatever judgment may be handed down by the Federal 
Court of Appeals, the case will undoubtedly be carried to the 
United States Supreme Court. We shall probably have to 
wait a year, at all events, before the status of the Northern 
Securities Company is finally determined. 


No well-informed politicians doubt that Mr. Roosevelt’s 
tour in the West and Far West will furnish proof of his con- 
tinued popularity in those sections. Nevertheless, there have 
been lately some signs of a concerted movement to put for- 
ward opposing candidates for the Republican nomination for 
the Presidency in 1904. The open or secret opponents of a 
formidable candidate usually employ the following tactics: 
On the one hand they take measures to secure the delega- 
tions from the Southern States which are hopelessly Demo- 
cratic, and, on the other hand, they try to persuade each of the 
large Republican States to pledge its delegation to a so- 
called favorite son. Senator Fairbanks, who could probably 
obtain the delegation from his own State, Indiana, is said 
to be negotiating for newspaper support in the South in‘ an 
effort to procure delegates from that section. Ex-Speaker 
Keifer, who knows a good deal about Ohio politics, has re- 
cently expressed the opinion that Mr. Roosevelt. is losing 
ground. That Senator Hanna will control the Ohio delega- 
tion seems to be generally taken for granted, although he 
pooh-poohs the notion that he will be a candidate for the 
Presidency. Whether Senator Allison will control Iowa’s 
delegation is uncertain, owing to the great strength pos- 
sessed by Governor Cummins in that State. In the Michigan 
delegation Senator Alger is likely to have a good deal of in- 
fluence. Just now it looks as if Mr. Roosevelt’s opponents 
would eventually concentrate on Senator Spooner of Wis- 
consin. 


Much depends on the question whether Governor Cum- 
mins will carry the Iowa idea into the next Republican 
national convention, and demand the incorporation of it in 
the platform. Precisely what position Mr. Roosevelt will take 
with regard to a revision of the tariff is not yet known, and 
quite different conclusions have been drawn from the fact 
that Governor Cummins, after three long conferences with 
the President, has announced his determination to work for 
a revision of the Dingley act. Was this announcement con- 
certed with the President, or was it made in defiance of the 
Executive’s wishes? We shall soon get light upon this sub- 
ject. Mr. Roosevelt can scarcely avoid alluding to it during 
his Western tour, though he knows that, if he declares him- 
self in favor of a genuine, as distinguished from a_ pre- 
tended, revision of the tariff, he may expect to find the ex- 
treme protectionists consolidated against him in the national 
convention of his party. Of course were the nomination once 
assured, Mr. Roosevelt might well desire to see a revision 
plank inserted in the platform on which he was to stand, for 
he would thereby be enabled to hold a good many votes which 
otherwise might drift to the Democracy. 

On the Democratic side, also, there are indications of ac- 
tivity. Mr. Bryan in his Commoner has bewailed the eleva- 
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tion of Mr. Gorman to the leadership of the Democratic 
Senators, but the latter and his friends have studiously re- 
frained from uttering a word calculated to embitter the Ne- 
braskan. The men who are destined to control the next 
Democratic national convention are determined not to give 
Mr. Bryan any plausible pretext for bolting. So long as he 
is not subjected to personal insult, he cannot, with any show 
of consistency, refuse to support the platform and the can- 
didate adopted by his party’s convention. There will be more 
than one plank in that platform of which he can heartily ap- 
prove, and, if the convention maintains a judicious silence 
regarding the free coinage of silver it will simply be doing, 
as Mr. Bryan knows, what the Kansas City convention ear- 
nestly wished to do. The position which the Democracy will 
take in 1904 was probably outlined correctly by Mr. Edward 
M. Shepard at the Jackson-day dinner at Chicago. He 
declared that, as a Democrat, he was equally impressed with 
the danger threatened to American liberty by the trusts on 
the one hand, and by trades-unions on the other, and he de- 
manded the guarantee of personal independence from en- 
croachment by either side. In his reference to the tariff, he 
undoubtedly foreshadowed the course of the convention, which 
will advocate, not, of course, free trade, nor a sweeping re- 
vision of the tariff, but the removal or the reduction to a 
revenue basis of duties on imported goods that compete with 
American products which are the subjects of monopoly. 


It is probable, also, that the convention will recommend 
an income tax, although, unless the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court should be reversed, a constitutional 
amendment would be needed for the purpose. The extensive 
tour in the West which Mr. Cleveland is about to make 
will teach us whether the remarkable revival of his influence 
which has of late been noticed in the East is a national, 
rather than a local phenomenon. We may be tolerably sure 
beforehand that his view of the policy which the Democracy 
should pursue will not differ materially from Mr. Shepard’s. 
We may learn presently how the Parker boom is looked upon 
by Mr. Hill, for he has agreed to address the Democratic 
Editorial Association of New York on Jefferson’s birthday, 
which will be April 13. It is possible, though not probable, 
that, without Mr. Hill’s consent, Judge Parker could obtain 
an undivided delegation from New York, but there is some 
reason to believe that he would decline to be a candidate 
unless he was sure of Mr. Hill’s support. Another matter of 
interest to the Democracy is the approaching municipal elec- 
tion in Cleveland, Ohio, where the Republicans will make a 
desperate effort to prevent the re-election of Tom Johnson to 
the Mayoralty. Should Mr. Johnson be re-elected, he would 
have a chance of controlling the Ohio delegation in the next 
Democratic national convention, in which event Mr. Bryan 
would have a powerful ally. 


Commenting upon the resolution introduced in the last 
Congress by Representative De Armond, the resolution re- 
questing the President to learn upon what terms Great 
Britain would cede to us the Dominion of Canada, the Chi- 
eago Tribune rightly says that for the schism of the Angle- 
Saxon race upon this continent the United States are partly 
to blame. The 7 ribune overlooks, however, our fundamental 
blunder. During the summer and autumn of 1774, after the 
government of Lord North had instituted a blockade of Bos- 
ton, the Canadians shared the sympathy with which the in- 
habitants of that town were regarded by most of the American 
colonists. The French and English denizens of Quebec com- 
bined to send them a thousand and forty bushels of wheat. 
To stifle such sympathy, the British government passed the 
Quebee act, whereby the Roman Catholic Church was as ef- 
fectually established in Canada as was the Presbyterian 
Church in Scotland. Unfortunately, the American colonists 
had not wholly purged themselves of Protestant fanaticism, 
and in its address to the people of Great Britain.the first Con- 
tinental Congress denounced the Quebec act, and described 
the Roman Catholic religion as one that had propagated im- 
piety, bigotry, persecution, murder, and rebellion in every 
part of the world. All it would offer the French Canadians 
was complete religious freedom and equality. Naturally, the 
Catholic clergy of Canada preferred the monopoly which the 
Quebec act conceded to them. Had the first Continental 
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Congress kept in view the fact that at that time in Virginia, 
in Massachusetts, and in many another colony a particular 
form of Protestantism was by law established, and had recog- 
nized the right of the Canadian people to establish Cathol- 
icism ‘in their province, there is but little doubt that the ex- 
peditions headed by Arnold and Montgomery would have been 
successful, and that Canada would have joined the Thirteen 
Colonies in a struggle for independence. Fatal were the con- 
sequences of our reprobation of the Quebec act, which sim- 
ply assured to Catholicism in Canada the same privileged posi- 
tion which the Anglican Church possessed in Virginia, and 
Congregationalism in Massachusetts. We are not sure that 
the Chicago Tribune is right in describing our abrogation of 
the reciprocity treaty with Canada in 1866 as another mis- 
take. The Tribune thinks that the effect of that treaty had 
been to create a tendency toward continental union. No 
such effect was contemplated by Lord Elgin, the negotiator 
of the treaty. On the contrary, he secured the ratification of 
the convention by Southern Senators, who did not want any 
more Free States admitted to the Union, by frankly avowing 
that, unless the Canadians could get reciprocity, their demand 
for political incorporation with the United States would 
within ten years prove irresistible. Lord Elgin’s view of the 
situation was confirmed by the event. No sooner was the 
reciprocity treaty passed than the annexationist movement in 
Canada died away. ° 


We have formerly discussed the machinery provided in 
Switzerland for the application of the initiative and refer- 
endum to both federal and cantonal legislation. It looks 
as if the Swiss example might be followed in one of our larger 
commonwealths. The Upper House of Missouri’s Legislature 
passed the other day by a unanimous vote a joint resolution 
providing for the submission of the question of adopting the 
initiative and referendum to the people of that State. If the 
plan proposed is ratified by the electors, a petition signed by 
ten per cent. of the voters will suffice hereafter to compel the 
Legislature to introduce a particular measure; a_ petition 
signed by fifteen per cent. will compel the Legislature to 
refer any statute which may pass to the popular vote. When, 
however, it is desired to initiate a constitutional amendment, 
a petition signed by twenty per cent. of the voters will be 
requisite. If the joint resolution embodying these provisions 
is accepted by the Lower House of Missouri’s Legislature— 
which seems probable—the proposal will be laid before tlie 
people at the next general election. It was wise to fix that 
date for testing the popular will, for experience has shown 
that it is seldom possible to elicit a full expression of public 
opinion on any occasion except when a general election or im- 
portant local election is held. Thus, in New Hampshire the 
other day, less than a third of the vote cast for President in 
1900 was recorded with reference to a number of amendments 
cf the State Constitution, one of which substituted tlie 
word “Christian ” for the word “ Protestant ” in the organic 
law of the commonwealth, while another conceded the suffrage 
to women, and a third prescribed an educational qualification 
for the ballot. Profound as were the changes threatened by 
these amendments in the political structure of the State, they 
excited much less interest than the question whether Mr. 
McKinley or Mr. Bryan should become the Federal Chief 
Magistrate. When George Washington was chosen President, 
on the other hand, the people of New Hampshire looked upon 
their State government as incomparably more important than 
the scheme of Federal administration which had been devised 
at Philadelphia in 1787. 


For the first time since Mr. Gladstone resigned the post of 
Premier, public attention in the United Kingdom, and to a 
considerable extent on this side of the Atlantic also, is fixed 
upon Ireland. We do not yet know the details of the Land 
Purchase bill which was introduced in the House of Com- 
mons on March 25 by Mr. Wyndham, Chief Secretary to the 
Lord - Lieutenant. It is confidently believed, however, that 
the forecast of the measure formerly outlined by us will be 
fulfilled. It is even more necessary for the Balfour govern- 
ment to conciliate the Nationalistie members in Parliament 
and the Irish vote in British constituencies than it was six 
weeks ago. In the interval the cabinet has twice been res- 
cued from an adverse vote in the House of Commons by 
Nationalist support, and its candidates have encountered a 
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series of disastrous defeats at by-elections. Fortunately for 
the ministry, it can meet the wishes of the Irish people for 
agrarian reform without alienating its friends in the House 
of Lords, many of whom are Irish landlords. For the first 
time since the reign of George I., Irish landlords and Irish 
tenants are united in interest. As we have previously pointed 
out, they are agreed upon a scheme whereby the landlords 
will be enabled to sell their lands for more than the mar- 
ket price, whereas the tenants will get it for less than the mar- 
ket price. This paradoxical conciliation of interests will be 
brought about at the expense of the British taxpayer, who 
will be called upon to pay the difference. The annual interest, 
however, on the sum needed to make good the difference will 
be inconsiderable, compared with the vast importance of se- 
curing tranquillity and order in Ireland. According to Mr. 
T. W. Russell, who has done more than any other man to 
bring about the present era of good will, the Land Pur- 
chase bill is not the only concession by which the Balfour 
government aims to propitiate the Irish people. It is said 
that a considerable instalment of home rule will be granted 
in the form of a local government bill, by which we under- 
stand that on the substructure of the county and district 
councils will be erected a species of national council at 
Dublin which will be intrusted with certain powers of local 
legislation. There is no reason, however, to expect that such 
a measure will be introduced before the next session of 
Parliament. Some doubt has been expressed concerning Mr. 
Chamberlain’s view of the proposal, but it is not shared by 
those who remember that he was willing even to accept Mr. 
Gladstone’s first Home-rule bill, had a clause been inserted 
providing for the retention of Irish members at St. Stephen’s. 


Last week we chronicled the defeat of the Conservative 
candidate at the Woolwich election, and the damper put on 
the rejoicings of the Tories over the home-coming of the 
Secretary for the Colonies. Hardly was the news published 
when the story of another defeat came to hand, even more 
unexpected and alarming to the Balfour cabinet. Woolwich 
was considered a very safe seat, almost a certainty; but it was 
thought that the Rye division of Sussex was an absolutely 
sure and impregnable stronghold for the Conservatives; that 
they simply could not fail to carry the day. Yet the Rye 
division of Sussex has gone the way of Woolwich, and the 
Balfour ministry has had its majority reduced by two more 
votes. Three years ago the government candidate, Colonel 
Brookfield, was returned by twenty-five hundred votes over 
his Liberal opponent. The tide has now turned by no less 
than three thousand votes, something unprecedented and 
ominous. Further than that, close on the heels of this dis- 
aster comes the news that Fermanagh, which was hitherto 
one of the strong Unionist centres in the north of Ireland, has 
also gone back on Mr. Balfour, the Opposition candidate Mr. 
Mitchell, a disciple of Mr. T. W. Russell, having been re- 
turned triumphantly, all the Nationalists casting their votes 
for him. It becomes doubtful, however, whether a seat gained 
by the Irish Nationalists must still be reckoned a seat lost 
for the Unionist government. Since the unpublished and 
unwritten treaty with the Nationalists, which preceded the 
liberation of Irish members incarcerated under the Crimes 
act, and the announcement of the Land Purchase act, it is - 
becoming clear that an understanding has been come to, 
under which the Nationalists agree to keep the Conservatives 
in power, for value reeeived. Lord Rosebery, with his decla- 
ration that home rule was dead, is to be thanked for this; 
and, as we foreshadowed two weeks ago, there are already 
rumors of a modified Home-rule bill to be introduced by the 
Unionist government. Meanwhile, it is doubtful whether even 
this daring expedient can long preserve the life of the cab- 
inet, for defections come thick and fast, and it is considered 
almost certain that the Chertsey election will go the same 
way as Woolwich and Rye. 


Is the Liberal party in Great Britain doomed? Many 
men, no doubt, would answer no, in view of the recent vic- 
tories won by Liberal or Labor candidates over Conservatives 
at by-elections. There is reason to believe, however, that the 
Conservative reverses are due to popular distrust of the lcad- 
ers of the party in power, and not to any desire to see them 
superseded by Sir Henry Campbell- Bannerman or by Sir 
William Harcourt. So far as England proper is concerned, 































































there is no doubt that the mainstay of the party which sup- 
ported the home-rule policy of Mr. Gladstone was the Non- 
conformist element. It was this element which forced Mr. 
Gladstone to demand the withdrawal of Mr. Parnell from the 
leadership of the Irish Nationalist party, after the exposure 
of the latter’s relations to Mrs. O’Shea. From that day to 
this there has been no leve lost between the English Non- 
conformists and the Irish Nationalists. Now, however, the 
English Nonconformists seem to be irremediably alienated, 
owing to the support given by the Nationalists to the Bal- 
four government’s Education bill. In this conflict of senti- 
ment, which side are the Liberal leaders to take? Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, for his part, has announced that he 
will never forsake the Irish home-rulers. Lord Rosebery, 
on the other hand, has avowed his conviction that home 
rule for Ireland must be postponed until it is distinctly fa- 
vored by a majority of the voters of England proper. Curi- 
ously enough, Lord Rosebery, although an Anglican and an 
ex-owner of race-horses, is the favorite of the Nonconformists. 
It looks, therefore, as if the English Liberal vote formerly 
consolidated by Mr. Gladstone would be henceforth split 
into two sections, and as if the section headed by Lord Rose- 
bery might control the larger number of seats in the House 
of Commons. As for the good-will of the Irish Nationalists 
upon which Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman sets store, it 
seems likely to be captured by the Conservatives, if the latter, 
in addition to an acceptable Land Purchase bill, offer a large 
instalment of home rule. 


The week’s budget of news from Latin America is unusual- 
ly interesting and full. First we have a special session of 
the Cuban Senate called, to ratify the reciprocity treaty in 
its amended form. The days during which this can be done 
are numbered, and it is hardly likely that the treaty will 
arrive in Washington in time to be signed by the President 
in person. That duty will be delegated to the minister to 
Cuba. While there is much regret in Cuba over the amend- 
ment sending the treaty back to Congress, it is recognized 
that half a loaf is better than no bread. On the other hand, 
the delay in bringing the treaty into action is a direct bonus 
to Germany and England, the two powers which protested 
against the preferential rates given to this country by Cuba. 
In Colombia also there is much energy and activity in the 
business of ratifying the canal treaty. A governn.cnt com- 
mission is traversing the country, canvassing public opinion, 
and, so far, all Colombia seems favorable to ratification and 
the canal. As we forecasted a short time ago, General Fer- 
nandez has succeeded José Marroquin, the acting President, 
and everything indicates that Colombia will gain in security 
from the change. The record of General Fernandez is reas- 
suring. He has also taken temporary charge of the Depart- 
ment of Finances, while his stanch friend Sefior Casas, al- 
ready Minister of Public Works, has for the time under- 
taken the duties of the Foreign Office also. This change will 
not interrupt or delay the treaty ratification, and the gen- 
eral outlook is perceptibly improved. From Uruguay also 
we have good news. The government and the revolutionists 
have come to terms, through the intermediation of Seiiors 
Ramirez and Lamas, though what the terms are is not yet an- 
nounced. Bolivia too sends its olive branch. Protocols be- 
tween that country and Brazil have been signed, which pro- 
vide for a modus vivendi in the Acre dispute, and for definite 
negotiations to end the matter finally. Thus another element 
of danger is removed from the Latin-American field. 


We shall soon learn the real significance of President Cas- 
tro’s resignation of the Presidency of Venezuela. It will be 


remembered that our State Department recognized him as the . 


head of a de facto government as long ago as November, 
1899; that he was chosen provisional President in March, 
1201, by a Constituent Assembly, and regularly elected Presi- 
dent of Venezuela in February, 1902, for a term of six years, 
beginning on the 20th of that month. He had, therefore, 
nearly five years of de jure rule before him. The Venezuelan 
Congress promptly declined to accept the resignation, and, 
even should he insist on an acceptance, it is probable that 
arrangements would be made whereby his brother might suc- 
ceed to the Presidency. Meanwhile, Castro has received a 
unanimous vote of confidence. It is improbable that a change 
of Executive will have any effect on the settlement of the 
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controversies between Venezuela and foreign powers. It 
turns out that the delay in signing the protocols to which 
Mr. Bowen very properly directed the attention of the repre- 
sentatives of Great Britain and Germany was due to some 
difference of opinion regarding details. There is no longer 
any doubt that the protocols will be promptly signed, and 
that in September the question whether preferential treat- 
ment should be conceded to the blockading powers, as dis- 
tinguished from other claimants, will be submitted to the 
Hague arbitration court. There seems to be considerable 
misapprehension regarding the scope of the matter to be re- 
ferred to that tribunal. All the Hague court will be called 
upon to do will be simply to say whether, in the eye of inter- 
national law, Great Britain, Germany, and Italy deserve to 
have their claims paid before those of other powers that re- 
frained from resorting to acts of war. With the validity and 
amount of these claims the Hague tribunal has nothing to 
do. Each of the three blockading powers named a sum which 
it would be willing to accept by way of reparation for wrongs, 
and those sums, which, even in the aggregate, were inconsid- 
erable, Venezuela agreed to pay forthwith. It is the ordinary 
debts accruing out of contract, and alleged to be due from 
the government or citizens of Venezuela to the subjects of 
foreign powers, that are said to constitute the formidable total 
of, $45,000,000, exclusive of the cost of collection. Under the 
protocol signed by Mr. Bowen the validity and amount of 
these ‘claims are to be determined by mixed commissions, on 


each of which the debtor and creditor countries shall be 


equally represented, provision being made for the appoint- 
ment of an umpire in the event of disagreement. It was 
really, of course, in order to extort the payment of these large 
sums, and not to secure the pittances demanded for the re- 
dress of grievances, that Great Britain, Germany, and Italy 
resorted to blockade and bombardment. 


We have received from the minister plenipotentiary of the 
Argentine Republic at Washington a copy of the communica- 
tion which he was directed by Sefior Don Luis M. Drago, the 
Argentine Minister for Foreign Affairs, to lay before our 
State Department. It is interesting to compare the docu- 
ment with Secretary Hay’s responsive memorandum. Sefior 
Drago draws a sharp distinction between demands for the 
redress of grievances, which he willingly concedes may be 
enforced by acts of war, and ordinary debts resulting from 
transactions into which “foreign creditors went voluntarily, 
with their eyes wide open to the risks involved. The fact is 
recalled that the capitalist who supplies any money to a for- 
eign state always ‘takes into consideration the resources of 
the country, and the greater or less probability that the obli- 
gations contracted will be punctually fulfilled. It is for this 
reason that the credit obtainable by a given government is 
proportioned to the current view of the grade of civilization 
attained by it, and to the more or less businesslike conduct of 
its affairs. These circumstances are carefully measured and 
weighed by the lender, and serve to make the conditions of a 
loan more or less onerous. Sefior Drago proceeds to insist 
that the acknowledgment of a debt thus growing out of con- 
tract, and the determination of its precise amount at a given 
date, ought to be left to the courts of the debtor nation, and 
cannot be arrived at in any other way without injury to its 
primary rights as a sovereign entity. The assertion of the 
opposite principle, to wit, the right to extort payment at any 
moment by means of force, could scarcely fail to bring about 
the ruin of the weaker commonwealths at the hands of the 
powerful nations of the earth. The latter principle, as Sefior 
Drago says, cannot be reconciled with the fundamental rule 
of international law, namely, that all sovereign states, what- 
ever be the physical forces at their disposal, are perfectly 
equal entities de jure, and entitled to the same amount of 
consideration and respect. 


Touching the collection of ordinary debts by force, our 
State Department is reminded of the position taken by 
Alexander Hamilton—the position, 7. e., that contracts 
between a nation and private individuals are binding 
according to the conscience of the debtor sovereign na- 
tion, and cannot be the object of compulsive foree. They do 
not confer any right, he held, for action outside of the sov- 
ereign will of the debtor nation. Sefior Drago goes on to 
show how far we have gone in the application of this prin- 

















































































ciple in the Eleventh Amendment to our Federal Constitu- 
tion, which provides that the judicial power of the United 
States shall not be construed to extend to a suit in law or 
equity begun or prosecuted against one of the United States 
by citizens of another State, or by citizens or subjects of any 
foreign state. The Argentine Republic has not gone so far. 
On the contrary, it makes its provinces subject to prosecution 
in the federal tribunals, and even permits the Confederation 
itself to be prosecuted before the Argentine Supreme Court 
in the case of contracts entered into with private individuals. 
What Argentina has never recognized is that, the amount for 
which she is liable having been determined by her own courts, 
she could be deprived of the right to elect the form and time 
of payment, for in regard to such matters she is as deeply 
interested as the creditor himself. Finally, the Argentine 
Minister for Foreign Affairs submits that the enforcement 
of the payment of ordinary debts by blockade, bombardment, 
and the confiscation of customs revenue is an act counter to 
the letter and the spirit of the Monroe Doctrine as originally 
formulated, because it undoubtedly oppresses, and to a cer- 
tain extent controls the destiny, of an American common- 
wealth. 


What was the answer of Secretary Hay to the announce- 
ment that Argentina would like the United States to join 
in the enunciation of the principle that an ordinary debt, 
due, or alleged to be due, from the government or citizens of 
an American commonwealth to foreign creditors cannot be 
made the pretext for an armed intervention? Our State 
Department refrained from accepting or rejecting categorical- 
ly the principle propounded. No assent or dissent is ex- 
pressed to the propositions forcibly set forth in the note of 
the Argentine Foreign Office to which we have just referred. 
Senor Drago is merely referred to the more or less divergent 
positions taken by Mr. Roosevelt in his first and second an- 
nual messages, and left to reconcile those documents as best 
he can. In the first message, dated December 3, 1901, Mr. 
Roosevelt said that we do not guarantee any Latin-American 
state against punishment if it misconducts itself, provided 
the punishment does not take the form of the acquisition of 
territory by a non-American power. The word “misconduct ” 
would naturally be understood to refer only to the public 
torts and wrongs, the right of the injured nation to’ demand 
redress for which is universally recognized. It was in the 
second annual message, dated December 2, 1902, that an 
American President, for the first time, employed a much more 
elastic and ambiguous phrase, stating that it behooves each 
of the independent American republics to maintain order 
within its own borders, and to discharge its just obligations 
to foreigners. When this was done, Mr. Roosevelt said, they 
could rest assured that they would have nothing to dread from 
outside interference. Mr. Hay does not tell the Argentine 
minister whether, by the phrase “just obligations,” and by 
the construction thereof indicated by our State Department to 
the British and German Foreign Offices, the Anglo-German 
demonstration against Venezuela was, in his opinion, war- 
ranted. He merely says that the United States would be 
glad to see the settlement of ordinary debts, as well as of 
technical wrongs, effected by a resort to arbitration, instead 
of by acts of war. He does not say that the United States 
will peremptorily demand the substitution of arbitration for 
war in such cases; much less that we will join with Argentina 
in asserting that principle. Meanwhile, we are probably safe 
in saying that nineteen Americans out of twenty, provided 
they have considered the matter at all, deem the position taken 
by the Argentine Minister for Foreign Affairs to be the right 
one. 


The names of the British members of the Alaskan Boundary 
Commission are now to hand. These are Lord Alverstone, 
Lord Chief - Justice of England, Sir Louis Jette, formerly 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Quebec, and Sir John Douglas 
Armour, Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada. .The pre- 
cise terms of the treaty appointing the commission are ob- 
scure, as Sir Wilfrid Laurier and Mr. John Hay have each 
published interpretations of its purpose, and these interpreta- 
tions are almost diametrically opposite in sense. But it 
seems fairly clear that the commissioners will be called upon 
to take the dispute back to the treaty of 1825 between Eng- 
land and Russia, and that the three-quarters of a century of 
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effective occupancy by this country of the territory now 
claimed by Canada will not be held to constitute satisfactory 
evidence of possession and sovereignty. The truth is that 
even Canada never seriously thought of putting forward 
her very fanciful claims until after the discovery of gold in 
the Klondike, when it became her interest to have a free out- 
let to the sea, which she could only gain by claiming the 
headwaters of the Lynn Channel, as being within British ter- 
ritory. Hence the whole dispute. Apparently, a modus vi- 
vendt can be reached on the wording of the Russian treaty, 
for while this treaty very clearly defines the boundary-line 
of Alaskan territory in the sense claimed by our government, 
it also allows to British shipping the right of free naviga- 
tion in perpetuity of all rivers rising in British territory, but 
reaching the sea through Alaskan territory, then Russian, 
but now belonging to the United States. According to the 
strict interpretation of this clause, Britain and Canada could 
claim the right of free navigation of the Lynn Channel, and 
the outlet desired by Canada would thus be secured. While 
there is still much protest in Canada against the choice of 
the American members of the commission, it is clear that this 
protest is wholly unofficial, and therefore not likely to have 
any important result. 


We can best understand the position of politics at this 
moment in Japan by a comparison with a familiar epoch in 
English parliamentary life. The two great Japanese figures 
are the Marquis Ito, who may be likened to Gladstone, und 
General Count Katsura, who is the Salisbury of the Flow- 
ery Kingdom. Count Katsura has a reliable majority in the 
Upper House, which is full of feudal and aristocratic tradi- 
tions and prejudices, but cannot maintain a solid and united 
party in the Lower House, just as Lord Salisbury, strongly 
entrenched in the Lords, more than once lost his hold on the 
Commons. Marquis Ito, on the other hand, like Gladstone, 
has a great and growing following in the Lower House. but 
a majority of the aristocratic Upper House distrusts his lib- 
eral tendencies, and thinks he is going too fast, and endan- 
gering his country’s stability. The result of the elections 
so far is that Marquis Ito’s position is strengthened, so that 
he will be in a position either to dictate to Count Katsura, 
or to form a ministry of his own; and thus in either case 
he will have an opportunity to carry on his life-work, the in- 
troduction of constitutionalism into the once exclusive and 
strictly feudal life of Japan. Incidentally, it will be de- 
cided whether the whole burden of the new naval programme 
is to fall on the land-owning classes, which really means, 
on the cultivators of the soil. In view of the fact that famine 
is at present rife in the northwestern provinces, it is evident 
that the agricultural class is not in a position to bear many 
additional burdens. As the navy exists chiefly for the de- 
fence of commerce, it would seem to be just that the chief 
part of the cost should fall on the commercial class who most 
benefit from the outlay. 


An extraordinary man was Charles Godfrey Leland, who died 
on March 20, in Florence, Italy, at the age of seventy-eight. 
He lived a long, happy, useful, and laborious life, of which it 
was hardly more than an incident that when he was about 
fifty years old he became famous as the author of the ballads 
of Hans Breitmann. Everybody used to know how “ Hans 
Breitmann gife a barty,” and about the “ himmelstralende- 
stern” and the othet incidents, multifarious and varied, of 
Hans Breitmann’s social career. And from knowing Breit- 
mann, everybody came to know Leland. There was a good deal 
to know. He was a writer as remarkable for erudition as 
for versatility. The son of an old Philadelphia family care- 
fully educated in the best schools of his day, he appears as 
an infant prodigy who wrote a good poem at ten; as a school- 
boy who was deeply read in black-letter; as a Princeton Col- 
lege boy who was one of the best-read men in America, and 
as a revolutionist who helped in 1844 to man the great 
barricade of the Faubourg St.-Antoine in Paris. After four 
or five years in Paris and London he studied law in Phila- 
delphia. But he practised not law, but literature, begin- 
ning as an editor in New York in 1853, and continuing as 
editor or writer in New York or Philadelphia until 1869. 
He had a hand in making Appleton’s Encyclopedia, and was 
one of the staff of Vanity Fair. The Breitmann ballads made 
him famous in the early seventies, and after that he lived 



































































































much abroad, studying gypsies, folk-lore, and whateyer in- 
terested him. He published many books, but perhaps the most 
important of all his labors was the part he took in introducing 
industrial art into the American schools. 


An invention which promises to do away with much pro- 
fanity—expressed or implied—and any quantity of vexation 
is now being tried on a large scale in Chicago. It is already 
satisfactorily at work in a dozen cities with a population of 
25,000 and over, and its promoters are certain of its complete 
success in the largest cities. It is the automatic, “secret ser- 
vice,” girlless telephone. By means of the automatic switch- 
board the telephone girls at the central stations are absolute- 
ly done away with. When a number is wanted you simply 
turn a small dial, like that which operates the combination of 
a vault, to the numerals which make up the required number, 
in their consecutive order. Then you press a button which 
rings the call-bell on the other telephone, and the connection 
is complete. The whole operation is automatic and almost in- 
stantaneous; no one can break in and interrupt or overhear a 
conversation; and a person speaking cannot be cut off before 
he has finished. Though more than one telephone company 
in a city is a nuisance, the adoption of an automatic switch- 
board would certainly go far towards remedying most of the 
faults of the present system. The Chicago company has al- 
ready spent several millions of dollars in the building of tun- 
nels for its wires, and will have 10,000 telephones in operation 
within the next two or three months, 


Yale University has made provision for allowing diligent 
students to take the A.B. degree in three years instead of 
four. The courses in her schools of law, medicine, and di- 
vinity will be arranged hereafter so that the first year’s work 
in any one of these schools may be done by Seniors in the 
academic department, who will thus save a year’s time in 
their professional studies. These changes indicate the 
strength of the pressure towards lessening the time required 
for professional training. Discussion of the value of the 
fourth year at college goes on, and protests abound against 
premature specialization and the narrowing of the founda- 
tion of general culture, but the fact is that the strongest uni- 
versities in the country are making the fourth year in their 
academic departments optional. Students who can do four 
years’ work in three are welcome to do so. 


Mrs. Ballington Booth’s suggestion that bandages, restora- 
tives, and ansesthetics shall be carried on passenger-trains on 
American railroads is not derisively intended. Mrs. Booth is 
quite in earnest, and the suggestion seems to her nothing more 
than humane. She is herself a constant traveller, and has seen 
something, and read much more, of the sufferings of train- 
men, engineers, and passengers in railroad accidents. Cases 
where people have been pinned down by wreckage and burned 
to death have especially impressed her. Most passenger-cars 
already carry an axe, a saw, and a sledge for use in emergen- 
cies. She thinks experience has amply justified the further 
provision that she suggests. She has learned that employees 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and perhaps of other roads, have 
attended lectures on “ First Aid to the Injured,” but one may 
have knowledge, she says, and yet be helpless to render quick 
and efficient relief without bandages and remedies. The ob- 
jection that cans of chloroform might be broken in a wreck 
and do mischief, does not impress her as important, and truly 
ihere is not much to it. The suggestion is humane, and in 
view of the report of the Inter-State Commerce Commission 
that 8455 persons were killed and 53,339 injured in railroad 
accidents in the year 1901, it seems reasonable, and amply 
worth consideration. 


Dr. Parkhurst, in a sermon on lying, finds that we Ameri- 
cans are altogether too prone to inveracity, and discovers “a 
deplorable illustration of the general apathy upon the mat- 
ter” in the “easy popular assent ” accorded to the wiles used 
by Funston in capturing Aguinaldo. But was the popular 
condonation of that exploit so easy? Funston’s actions were 
officially approved, and he was promoted in consequence of 
them; but in his case there is a distinction between official 
opinion, which declared in his favor, and that species of pub- 
lie opinion which is the sum of private opinion. From the 
start Funston’s exploit went very much against the grain 
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with thousands of his countrymen, who willingly conceded its 
daring, but found grave ethical defects in it, and whenever it 
has been discussed it has stirred up as much protest as com- 
mendation. If Dr. Parkhurst must use Funston’s feat as an 
illustration, he may just as well use it to demonstrate the 
sensitiveness of the American conscience as its apathy. 


Dr. Obrian, the American dentist who was said to have 
been a lover of the Crown-Princess of Saxony, left Dresden 
in some haste to avoid expulsion. Since his arrival in New 
York he has talked to the newspapers about the Crown- 
Princess, and has talked like a gentleman and a man of sense. 
He scouts the idea that there was any basis to the gossip 
about the Princess and himself, and says that the Princess 
has been more or less irresponsible for some time, and that 
he happened to be one of the twenty-three men to whom she 
had addressed letters which had never been sent. The royal 
family of Saxony seems to have made the worst of a diffi- 
cult situation. It had on its hands a woman who needed to 
be protected and probably restrained. It failed to safeguard 
her, and has shown so much incompetence in the manage- 
ment of its domestic affairs that its imputation of miscon- 
duct to Dr. Obrian, unsupported by any evidence, carries 
no weight at all, 


Bishop Huntington, of Central New York, feels that hell 
is being unduly neglected by the clergy. In a mid-lenten 
sermon in Syracuse on’ March 22 he expressed his conviction 
that there was a place for hell, and that it was there, and 
that self-indulgent persons whose habits and conduct were 
not good would some day have a painful personal experience 
of it. Hell has at times been much overdone. It has been 
described as hotter and more continuous than the human 
imagination can endure, and overmuch freedom has been 
used in forecasting its population. No hell that contains un- 
baptized infants or persons who died casually and uninten- 
tionally unregenerate will wash in these times. An eternity 
of hell as a consequence of misconduct of limited continuance 
also seems to modern minds an improbable dispensation. 
But the idea that evil-doers who manage to avoid punish- 
ment in this life are going to get off altogether does not 
commend itself to the average observer’s sense of fitness. Al- 
most every one believes in God, and every intelligent believer 
in God must believe in eternal justice. Somewhere, some- 
how, the odds come even, and all crops are harvested. With- 
out hell, or its equivalent, we average observers cannot see 
how final justice is going to be done. A good deal of the 
time the way of the transgressor is hard in this life, but some 
transgressors play their game so ably as to elude all obvious 
penalties, and make a show of having a good time as long as 
they live. The religious mind is confident that there must 
be appliances somewhere for getting even with these persons. 


Anybody who doubts that there is a hell is invited to con- 
sider the reports which have come from London of the dis- 
closures of Captain Guy Burrows and Mr. Edgar Canisine 
about the atrocious cruelties committed by Belgian officials 
of the Congo Free State in mid-Africa. Burrows and Can- 
isine are Englishmen who spent three years in the Congo 
Company’s service. Their book has been suppressed for the 
moment, but it tells stories of the abuse of the Congo natives 
by torture, slavery, and wholesale murder, which are to be 
investigated by the British Parliament. If they are true we 
shall hear more of them. 


Mr. Lloyd C. Griscom, lately appointed minister to Japan, 
is a son of Clement A. Griscom, of Philadelphia. He is a 
young man, as his picture shows, but is well launched on a 
career of diplomacy for which his aptitude has already been 
tested by a considerable experience. He was secretary of 
our legation in Constantinople in 1899 and 1900, and for 
many months, between the departure of Minister Straus and 
the coming of Minister Leishman, managed our concerns in 
that capital with excellent ability. In 1901 he was appointed 
minister to Persia, and spent two years at Teheran. He 
starts in a few days for his new post in a third Oriental 
country, but one that seems nearer home, and with which 
our relations are highly important. Mr. Griscom’s prefer- 
ment is an excellent and commendable example of promotion 
within the lines of the diplomatic service. 
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The Coal-Strike Award 


To all but those who are primarily inter- 
ested in the anthracite-coal strike the issues 
of wages and of hours of labor were the most 
unimportant of all those referred to the 
President’s commission. On these issues 
the miners have won a partial victory— 
that is, the commission has given them 
half of what they demanded. No reasons 
are given for this determination. Indeed, 
the reasoning of the commission’s report 
would sustain a denial of any additional 
pay or of any shortening of the hours of 
labor, but no one will quarrel with the il- 
logical character of the result at pres- 
ent. We may have a different tale to tell 
if the consumers are eventually made to pay 
for the decision, or if the miners overlook 
that part of the report which, to the public, 
is the most important. So far as_ the 
miners are concerned,—there is some doubt 
expressed as to the effect’ of the award on 
the earnings of the laborers,—they have 
been made happy by a ten-per-cent. increase 
of pay after the commission has decided that 
the daily rate of earning in the anthracite 
regions does not compare unfavorably with 
that in other industries; that “the condi- 
tions of the life of the mine-workers out- 
side the mines do not justify in their full 
extent the adverse criticism made by their 
representatives ”; that the social conditions 
in the region are good; that there is not 
sufficient evidence to sustain the point that 
miners’ wages are so low that they are 
forced to put their young children at work 
in the mines. In brief, the increase of pay 
is awarded, although the reasons for de- 
manding it are not sustained by the testi- 
mony. If this were all, the expensive, strike 
was begun and was maintained for nothing. 
A loss of $99,000,000, divided between oper- 
ators, miners, and transportation compa- 
nies, not to speak of the loss to the public 
by reason of the increase in the price of coal, 
has been suffered, and, so far as the sur- 
face issue was concerned, to no purpose; 
for all that the men have gained would un- 
doubtedly have been granted to them if they 
had acceded to the offer of the various op- 
erators, if they had dropped the United 
Mine-Workers, and if the employees of each 
company had presented their grievanees and 
demands to their own employers. 

This brings us to that part of the report 
which is most interesting to the commu- 
nity, and which ought to be of chief im- 
portance to united labor. The refusal of 
the men to carry on the discussion as the 
operators suggested—i.e., between employers 
and employed—emphasized the issue which 
has been a sore subject since before the 
strike of 1900. The real question in dispute 
was as to the recognition of Mr. Mitchell’s 
United Mine-Workers by the operators of 
the anthracite region. On this point the 

. operators are sustained, the union having 
been practically defeated when the commis- 
sion was appointed, and when the terms of 
the hearing were settled. The importance 
of this issue was further emphasized by Mr. 
Mitchell himself immediately after the con- 
ference with the President and the agree- 
ment upon the investigation. Mr. Mitchell, 
it will be recalled, then declared to the pub- 
lie, especially to his followers, that Mr. 
Roosevelt himself had recognized the union 
in sending for him, and this notwithstand- 
ing the fact that it was understood that 
before the President he spoke, not for the 
union, but for the body of anthracite 
miners. Mr. Mitchell’s chief effort, how- 
ever, was to convince his followers that the 
President and he, as president of the 
union, were allies against the operators. In 
its findings the commission recognizes that 
the union was not a party to the contro- 
versy before it, and adds that “the present 
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constitution of the United Mine-Workers of 
America does not present the most inviting 
inducements to the operators to enter into 
contractorial relations with it.’ Therefore, 
Mr. Mitchell was defeated upon his main 
contention, and his union is at least no 
nearer to recognition in the anthracite re- 
gion than it was before the strike began. 
Indeed, it would be nearer the truth to say 
that it is farther from its goal, for the rea- 
son not only that the decision of the com- 
mission is flatly against it, but because, in 
the strike of 1900, and in obedience to the 
supposed exigencies of politics, there was 
a partial recognition of the union which, in 
consequence of the commission’s ruling, is 
no longer a precedent. 

More important still for the community 
at large is the commission’s findings as to 
the character of the union, and as to the 
methods adopted, or exeused, or ignored by 
its officers, in the conduct of the strike. 
Here the commission necessarily discusses 
some important features of the creed of 
modern trade-unionism, and condemns them 
courageously and completely. In doing so, 
it speaks not only the mind of the sober, 
law-abiding citizen, but, we have no doubt, 
the sense of the best and most efficient work- 
ing-men, non-union or union. It is one of 
the fundamental beliefs of extreme labor- 
unionists that strikes are not likely to be 
successful if the law is obeyed and order 
is maintained by the strikers. The philos- 
ophy is that a state of war exists between 
labor and capital, and that, therefore, labor 
has the right, in aid of a strike, to resort 
to the methads of war, including trickery, 
promise-breaking, and violence against all 
who oppose the strike, directly or indi- 
rectly—employers, non-union men, and cit- 
izens related to the latter, or furnishing 
them lodgings or food. This has recently 
been taught by a college professor who is 
also, strangely enough, a clergyman. It 
was on this principle that many of the 
coal strikers acted, unchecked by their local 
officers, and unrebuked by Mr. Mitchell and 
their other general officers. Commenting on 
this, the commission says: * A labor organi- 
gation whose purpose can only be accom- 
plished by the violation of the law has no 
right to exist;” and speaking of the boy- 
cott of merchants and others who traded 
with and harbored non-union men, the com- 
pelling the discharge of persons who hap- 
pened to be related to miners who con- 
tinued at work, the assaults upon women 
and children, the burning of property, and 
the other outrages committed in aid of the 
war theory, the commission says: “ The 
analogy [of strikes to war] is not apt, and 
the argument founded upon it is fallacious. 
There is only one war-making power rec- 
ognized by our institutions, and that is the 
government of the United States. War be- 
tween citizens is not to be tolerated, and 
cannot, in the proper sense, exist.” These 
are words of wisdom, and are strong in 
condemnation of a rule of conduct which 
for some years past has been assumed to 
lie at the root of organized labor’s power. 

Acting upon the rule that the union was 
at war with the owners of the mines, some 
ef the strikers, so says the commission, were 
guilty of practices which “ would be outside 
the pale of civilized war, In civilized war- 
fare,” the report goes on to say, “ women and 
children and the defenceless are safe from 
attack, and a code of honor controls the 
parties to such warfare which cries out 
against the boycott we have in view. Cruel 
and cowardly are terms not too seyere by 
which to characterize it.” 

The United Mine-Workers of America car- 
ried on the strike in such a manner as to 
deserve this severe censure, They refused 
arbitration between employers and employed, 
insisting on the recognition of a ynion com- 
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posed largely of bituminous miners. This 
demand the commission declares against, 
recommending the adoption of President 
Baer’s suggestion that a true anthracite 
union be formed. The commission also 
recommends the adoption of Mr. Charles 
Francis Adams’s plan for official inquisition 
into every strike in which the public may be 
concerned. But, above all, it condemns with- 
out measure the acts of tyranny which are 
making modern unions hateful—those acts 
of tyranny which affect more immediately 
working-men and the community than the 
employers. This condemnation is unani- 
mously agreed to by men whose findings 
in favor of the miners as to pay, ete., show 
that they lean rather to the miner than 
to the operator. Two at least of these com- 
missioners were appointed because of their 
expressed sympathies with organized labor. 
One of these was the recognized representa- 
tiye of labor. One other is trusted by labor 
leaders as completely as if he were one of 
themselves. Yet these men are unanimous 
in condemning the United Workers, not only 
for permitting a strike to be yoted by young 
breaker boys, not only for misrepresenting 
the eondition of labor in the region, but for 
crimes against the community and against 
other working-men. And this verdict is of 
supreme importance to the community whose 
interests it defends, to the non-union mea 
whose right. to work unhindered by strikers 
is proclaimed, and to all union men who de- 
sire the maintenance and continuance of or- 
ganized Jabor. The yerdict of the commis- 
sion in these respects is the yerdict of sound 
men throughout the community. United 
labor must yield to the principle that pri- 
yate war is obsolete; that the organization 
that seeks its end “ by violation of law has 
no right to exist”; that the interference of 
associations with individual liberty cannot 
be tolerated. United labor must abandon 
the policy which the commission condemns, 
or cease to exist. Not only will the commu- 
nity not tolerate associations that break 
its laws and disturb its peace, but the best 
and most efficient labor men will not for- 
ever consent to be pulled down, by their 
unions, to the leyel of the average or the 
incompetent. Herein lies the lesson taught 
by this report to labor unions, and they 
would do well to ponder it and to heed it. 





Analysis of the Coal-Strike 
Commission’s Report 


THERE are two obvious reasons why the 
conclusions set forth in the report of the 
Anthracite-Coal Strike Commission may be 
presumed to be equitable. In the first place, 
they are approved by all the members of 
the commission, although these must have 
entered upon the inquiry with diverse pre- 
possessions. In the second place, they are 
viewed with satisfaction by all the parties 
interested in the controversy—that is to 
say, by the operators, the union mine-work- 
ers, the non-union workers, and the com- 
munity at large. The presumption based 
upon these facts is confirmed by an anal- 
ysis of the document submitted to Presi- 
dent Rooseyelt. The results of such an 
analysis will be best appreciated if we be- 
gin by pointing out the demands which were 
made by the union mine-workers, and which 
the commission had to consider. The pri- 
mary cause of the strike was, unquestion- 
ably, the refusal of the operators in the 
anthracite region to treat with the United 
Mine-Workers of America. The recognition of 
the United Mine-Workers by the anthracite 
operators was included in the list of demands 
ultimately submitted to the commission by 
Mr. Mitchell on behalf of the strikers, It 











really constituted the most important fea- 
ture of the list, and, could it have secured 
approval, the total rejection of the other 
demands would have been received with 
equanimity by the union mine-workers. The 
commission not only declined to recommend 
it, but advised the anthracite miners of 
Pennsylvania to form a new and independent 
union. 

The other demands made by the strikers 
were for twenty per cent. increase in wages, 
for twenty per cent. reduction in hours of 
labor, and that the mining of coal should 
be paid for by weight. The commission 
awards an increase of ten per cent. in the 
wages paid to all contract miners over 
and above the rates paid in the month of 
April, 1902; the increase to date from No- 
vember 1, 1902, and to continue until March 
31, 1906. With exceptions, to be noted pres- 
ently, the same increase of ten per cent. in 
wages is awarded to engineers, pumpmen, 
firemen, and all other men employed by the 
operators. As regards the reduction of the 
hours of labor, the commission decides that 
engineers employed in hoisting water and 
firemen shall have eight-hour shifts, with 
the same wages per day, week, or month as 
were paid in April, 1902. Engineers other 
than those employed in hoisting water are 
to have an increase of ten per cent. on their 
earnings between November 1, 1902, and 
April 1, 1903, but from the last-named date, 
and during the life of the award, they are 
to have an increase of only five per cent. on 
the rates paid in April, 1902. They are, 
however, to be relieved from duty during 
the day shift on Sundays without loss of 
pay. All company men other than those 
specially mentioned are to be paid on the 
basis of a nine-hour day, receiving there- 
for the same wages as were paid in April, 
1902, for a ten-hour day. Overtime in ex- 
cess of nine hours in any day is to be paid 
at a proportional rate per hour. 

The demand that all coal mined should 
be paid for by weight is rejected, the com- 
mission deciding that during the life of the 
award the present methods of payment for 
coal mined should be adhered to, unless 
changed by mutual agreement. Wherever by 
usage or agreement coal mined is now paid 
for by weight, check-weighmen shall be em- 
ployed when a request is made by a ma- 
jority of contract miners in any colliery, 
but, when employed, they shall be paid by 
the miners. It is further provided, on the 
one hand, that mine cars shall be distributed 
among miners as uniformly and equitably 
as possible, and, on the other, that there 
shall be no concerted effort on the part of 
the miners in any colliery to limit the out- 
put of the mines. In all cases where miners 
are paid by the car the increase awarded 
to contract miners is based upon the size 
of car, the topping required, and the rate 
paid per car which obtained on April 1, 
1902. Any increase in the size of car or 
in the topping required is to be accompanied 
by a proportionate increase in the rate paid 
per car. 

An important effect upon the remunera- 
tion earned by all miners and mine-workers 
will be exercised by the introduction of a 
sliding scale of wages which was proposed 
by the operators, and is approved by the 
commission. For each increase of five cents 
in the average price of white-ash coal of 
sizes above pea coal, sold at or near New 
York between Perth Amboy and Edgewater, 
and reported to the Bureau of Anthracite 
Coal Statistics, above $4 50 per ton, the 
employees are to have an increase of one 
per cent. in their compensation. The av- 
erage prices are to be computed monthly by 
an accountant named by a circuit judge 
of the Third Judicial Circuit of the United 
States, and paid by the coal operators. 

We pass to that part of the award in 
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which non-union workers are concerned. 
The commission declares that no person shall 
be refused employment or in any way dis- 
criminated against on account of member- 
ship or non-membership in any labor organi- 
zation; and there shall be no discrimination 
against or interference with any employee 
who is not a member of any labor organiza- 
tion by a member or members of such or- 
ganization. The grounds for this decision 
are set forth in terms that deserve the high- 
est commendation. The commission points 
out that the right to remain at work where 
others have ceased to work, or to engage 
anew in work which others have abandoned, 
is part of the personal liberty of a citizen 
which can never be surrendered. Every in- 
fringement thereof merits, and should re- 
ceive, the stern denouncement of the law. 
The commission repudiates the notion that 
the terrorizing of a so-called scab may be 
justified on the plea that a man who takes 
the place of one who has abandoned his 
work helps to defeat the aspirations of men 
who seek to obtain better recompense for 
their labor. As to the boycott, it is stig- 
matized as a cruel weapon of aggression, and 
its use is denounced as immoral and anti- 
social. 

The more closely the award is analyzed, 
the more honor it reflects on the commis- 
sion. It is a resplendent and far-reaching 
triumph for the principle of voluntary ar- 
bitration, nor can it be denied that the 
credit for the application of the principle 
is primarily due to Mr. Roosevelt. Whether 
his initiative is constitutional is a question 
that we shall not now discuss. 





Our Unratified Constitution 


WE have had occasion several times to 
point out that English newspaper writers 
who comment on the structure and work- 
ing of our Federal government seem never 
to have read our Federal Constitution which 
was framed at Philadelphia in 1787, and 
went into operation in April, 1789. Even 
had those writers, however, read that docu- 
ment and remembered it, they would still 
fall short of comprehending our constitu- 
tional law as it exists to-day. There is a 
good deal of that law which is not to be 
found in the Constitution, and which has 
never been ratified by the legislatures or 
conventions of three-fourths of the States, 
but which, nevertheless, is binding. For an 
exposition of all that this assertion means, 
we commend our English readers to a book 
lately published by the Putnams, entitled, 
The Américan Republic, by Mr. James Al- 
bert Woodburn, Professor of American His- 
tory and Politics in the Indiana University. 
As the author of this work points out, even 
Mr. Bryce does not fully explain the charac- 
ter of our Federal government when he de- 
scribes it as a government of enumerated 
powers only, and says that it can do only 
what it has received competence to do by 
a grant of powers expressed or implied in 
an enumerated list. Inasmuch as a grow- 
ing community requires a flexible Constitu- 
tion, it is fortunate for the United States 
that the enumerated powers have been sup- 
plemented, not only by implied powers, but 
by resultant powers. The implied powers 
will be found set forth at great length in 
the reported decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court, which, it is probable, few 
English students of our institutions have 
ever examined. Aside, however, from the 
powers which by our highest Federal tri- 
bunal have been declared to be implied in 
the enumerated grants, there are several 
things which our Federal government has 
assumed to do, and which it has been justi- 
fied in doing by the United States Supreme 
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Court. As Professor Woodburn reminds us, 
it has been found impracticable to confine 
the Federal government to a list of recited 
and implied powers, although the written 
Constitution intended that it should be so 
confined. It has turned out that, from a 
national point of view, the Federal govern- 
ment must be regarded as one of original 
and inherent powers, powers that come to 
it from the very nature of a political entity, 
from necessity and usage, in the conduct of 
government. These functions Alexander 
Hamilton called resulting powers. Implied 
powers are deduced, as we have said, by the 
United States Supreme Court, from specific 
and express grants. Thus, since Congress 
is endowed by the Constitution with power 
to coin money and to regulate commerce, 
it follows logically that Congress may es- 
tablish a mint, build lighthouses, and im- 
prove harbors. Resulting powers, on the 
other hand, are deduced from the functions 
which the Federal government has to per- 
form with reference to foreign nations. 
From this point of view every power essen- 
tial to the life and processes of a nation 
must be conceded to it. It must be allowed 
to perform every national government func- 
tion which any national sovereign govern- 
ment can perform, provided it is not ex- 
pressly restrained from the performance of 
such a function by the restrictions of the 
Constitution. Even the expressed prohibi- 
tions of the Constitution do not restrain 
the national government from the exercise 
of sovereign national powers, according to 
the late decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court in the insular cases. The 
Louisiana Purchase also was an example of 
the exercise of original rather than recited 
or implied powers. The purchase of the 
Louisiana Territory was undertaken and al- 
lowed because the Federal government was a 
government, and, as such, was in possession 
of sovereign and original powers touching 
the acquisition of territory by war or treaty. 
There seems to be, in other words, a certain 
residuum of powers prohibited to the States 
in their individual capacities, but neither 
prohibited nor delegated to the general gov- 
ernment by the Constitution. These powers 
the general government assumes to exercise 
by virtue of the fact that, while with refer- 
ence to the component States it is to some 
extent a confederation, it is, with refer- 
ence to the rest of the world, a nation. 

Aside, however, from the implied powers 
and the resulting powers, for a formulation 
of which an English student of our political 
system would in vain scrutinize our written 
Constitution, there are certain usages which 
have come to have almost, if not quite, the 
force of law, and which may be said to form 
our unwritten Constitution. Among these 
usages may be mentioned the following: 
Presidential electors have no right to exer- 
cise their discretion in voting for Presi- 
dential candidates, but must vote for their 
party nominee. A President may not be 
elected for a third term. A President may 
remove his appointees without asking the 
consent of the Senate. The Senate will not 
refuse to confirm cabinet appointments. A 
member of Congress must reside in the dis- 
trict from which he is chosen. We add that 
all our party law regulating party machin- 
ery and the proceedings of party conven- 
tions is unwritten law. It consists of noth- 
ing but precedents and customs, and the 
latest national convention of a party may 
change the party constitution at will. For 
example, the coming Republican national 
convention might, if it chose, ordain that 
the number of delegates receivable in the 
next national convention of the party, from 
the Southern States, should be proportioned 
to the number of Republican votes cast in 
those States. 

Our English friends need not mind being 
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told that they do not understand our Federal 
Constitution. There are very few men in 
the United States qualified to interpret it 
with perfect accuracy. The proof of this 
assertion is that the decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court in the income-tax case 
and in the insular cases were made by a 
vote of five to four out of the nine judges. 
Where such doctors of laws disagree, a jour- 
nalist’s slips may be pardoned. 





Trading for Influence 


WITHIN a generation we have come to de- 
mand that the President shall make an 
effort to influence or to procure Con- 
gressional action, and there has always been 
a tendency in this direction. The Presi- 
dent has a policy, we argue; no other indi- 
vidual, and no other branch of the govern- 
ment, is so endowed. Therefore, we expect 
the President to back his views. The Con- 
stitution has imposed upon the Chief Execu- 
tive the duty of submitting his opinions to 
Congress in his messages. As time has 
gone on, the annual messages have increased 
in length, until now they cover every sub- 
ject of interest or importance which may, 
or which ought to, command the attention 
of the legislative branch of the government. 
So much a matter of fact have all-em- 
bracing and comprehensive messages become 
that when Grover Cleveland confined his at- 
tention to one subject in his famous tariff 
message of 1887, many regarded his in- 
fringement of what was then really a new 
practice as an impertinence. At any rate, 
it is clear that the attitude of the country 
is one of expectancy, and perhaps of de- 
mand, that the President shall try to se- 
cure the realization of his wishes in legis- 
lation or in treaties, and the tendency is 
to measure his success as President by his 
accomplishments in this direction rather 
than by his achievements as a purely admin- 
istrative officer. 

Mr. Roosevelt has endeavored to satisfy 
this demand by securing the good - will of 
the Senate, by consulting Senators as to ap- 
pointments, and, in the matter of treaties, 
by yielding to the demand of the Senate 
leaders that the majority members of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs shall be con- 
sulted during the process of negotiation. 
The result shows that failure can confi- 
dently be expected from trading on the con- 
stitutional checks and balances of the two 
departments of the government, the Execu- 
tive and the legislative, or at least, that 
when the policy of the majority of the 
Senate is opposed to that of the President, 
the latter cannot surely secure the adop- 
tion of his policy by making terms with 
Senators. In most instances, when the Sen- 
ate differs from the President on a question 
of importance, it is because the Senate has 
views of public, or of party policy antago- 
nistic to the opinions of the President, or 
else is determined to defeat him for personal 
or political reasons. 

The fate of the Cuban reciprocity treaty 
furnishes a case in point. As we pointed 
out last week, this treaty was negotiated 
on the plan insisted upon by Mr. Lodge and 
other Senators. Leading Republican Sena- 
tors, especially members of the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee, were consulted in advance 
during the negotiation of the treaty. The 
assumption was that a treaty so negotiated 
would be pretty certain of ratification, for 
the Senators consulted would speak the 
minds of their associates. As a matter of 
fact, the new method, so far as this par- 
ticular treaty is concerned, is no better than 
the old. The treaty has not been ratified 
as it was negotiated. In other words, it 
has not been ratified at all, and all that we 
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have is a treaty in process of negotiation 
on which both the Cuban and our own Con- 
gress must act before it is completed. We 
do not speak of this by way of objecting 
to the contention of the right of the House 
to participate in any action affecting the 
tariff, and this treaty does modify our rev- 
enue law. What we had to say on this 
point was said last week. But the Sena- 
tors who agreed to the treaty as presented, 
and who promised its ratification, knew of 
this point, and yet permitted such a delay 
that the treaty was thrown over to an ex- 
tra session, called partly on its account, 
and, in doing so, they postponed ratification 
possibly for nine months or more, and act- 
ually imperilled the treaty; for our own 
House of Representatives may not concur, 
while the Cuban Congress may decline to 
agree to the changes which have been made 
affecting the revenues of the new republic. 
So far as the treaty-making power of the 
government is concerned, the change which 
delays and imperils negotiation by the ad- 
mission of Senators to the consultation has 
not materially improved the chances of rat- 
ification. 

When the President enters upon the do- 
main of bargaining with the Senate, he 
meets a real power of great selfishness. In 
the creation of the system of checks and 
balances, the framers of the Constitution 
gave the advantage to the legislative branch 
of the government. In _ bestowing offices 
upon the friends and followers of Senators, 
the President simply purchases individuals; 
he may thus fall far short of securing a ma- 
jority. In yielding to the demand of Sena- 
tors to be consulted during the negotiation 
of a treaty, he may gain the adherence to 
his project of the members of one com- 
mittee, who are themselves at the mercy 
of a single Senator with the power of talk 
strong upon him, and whose opportunity 
fully to exercise that power is afforded to 
him by the rule of “courtesy.” The Presi- 
dent who bargains may now and then gain 
a point, but the issue is always in doubt. 
The Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives may play him false, for no Senator 
or member will be held responsible by the 
country for deceiving the President who in- 
trigues for legislation. 

The fact is, that experience has shown 
that the undignified and unworthy practice 
of trading is not very successful. Mr. 
Roosevelt, for example, has endeavored con- 
stantly to win the support of Senators by 
giving them control of the Federal patron- 
age with certain proper limitations. The 
Senators have taken his gifts, and have 
treated him as they pleased, not only de- 
nying him the laws and the treaty which 
he has had most at heart, but actually re- 
fusing to confirm appointments which he 
and his friends assert to be purely personal. 
Even Mr. McKinley, most adroit manager of 
Congress, was more than once sorely disap- 
pointed. His reciprocity treaties were 
pigeon-holed, and his effort to secure imme- 
diate free trade with Porto Rico was de- 
feated. 

The success of Grover Cleveland, on the 
other hand, in securing the repeal of the 
purchasing clause of the Sherman act, 
shows the value of the dignified observance 
of constitutional boundary lines. The Presi- 
dent is most powerful, and most influential, 
when he remains strictly within his own do- 
main. He may advocate his policies with 
all the warmth of which he is capable, as 
Mr. Cleveland did. He may take the coun- 
try into his confidence, and he ought to, 
also as Mr. Cleveland did. By doing this 
he will gain the aid of popular respect for 
character, for dignified observance of offi- 
cial proprieties, and if his policy be popu- 
lar, as much of Mr. Roosevelt’s defeated 
policy is, he will gain the support of a 
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power which is the only power that is feared 
by the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives, the power of the body of electors. The 
President who manfully stands up for his 
constitutional rights will win nine times 
out of ten, when the trading President 
must fail in the very nature of things. 





Saving Time in Education 


From the moment that the number of 
years required for the attainment of the 
degrees of Doctor of Medicine and Bach- 
elor of Laws was increased at some of our 
leading universities, the necessity of secur- 
ing the preliminary degree of Bachelor of 
Arts at as early an age as possible was 
widely recognized. President Eliot of Har- 
vard University was the first eminent ad- 
vocate of the change, which, as he pointed 
out, was the more imperatively needed, be- 
cause, owing to the more exacting require- 
ments for admission to the college proper, 
the age of graduation had been materially 
raised. Even when the number of years, 
however, prescribed for an A.B. degree is 
reduced to three, it is still impracticable for 
most men intended for the liberal profes- 
sions to enter active life before the age of 
twenty-five, for, at present, few youths are 
admitted to the most distinguished uni- 
versities in the Eastern States before the 
age of eighteen. The problem, then, of so 
rearranging the whole scheme of liberal ed- 
ucation as to make it possible to graduate 
from professional schools as early as twenty- 
three must, evidently, be solved in another 
way. While the standard of attainments 
needed for admission to the college proper 
should not be lowered, young men must be 
enabled to conform to it at the age of six- 
teen. This end can only be achieved by a 
readjustment of the studies pursued, not 
only in the higher, but also in the primary 
schools. President Eliot and Professor Paul 
H. Hanus, of Harvard University, have late- 
ly made some useful suggestions on the sub- 
ject. The former has directed attention to 
the fact that the study of classical and 
modern languages, which mainly tax the 
memory, and of such sciences as botany, 
which call for observation, can be, and 
should be, begun by boys at the age of nine 
or ten. Moreover, the elective system should 
be introduced in the primary schools, the 
kind of instruction given to a particular 
boy being adapted to his natural aptitudes. 
Professor Hanus, for his part, insists that 
the emphasis now laid in primary schools 
on arithmetic and English grammar should 
be diminished until, by a child’s tenth year, 
these studies are dropped altogether. Be- 
yond simple arithmetic and beyond the 
fundamental facts of English grammar, he 
thinks, a child should not go. Not only 
would he have the course of studies which 
a boy is to pursue at college chosen for 
him at an early stage of his school life, but 
he holds that, as the boy approaches the end 
of his school training, the professional ca- 
reer which he is ultimately to follow should 
be kept in view. If that were done, and if 
a part of the time spent in the college 
proper were devoted to professional studies 
—an arrangement already countenanced at 
some of our leading universities—the time 
prescribed for the attainment of a degree 
in law or medicine might be abbreviated. 
To put the whole matter in a nutshell, if a 
boy is to become a doctor or a lawyer, the 
work of preparation should be begun at an 
early age. President Eliot evidently thinks 
that, if the whole scheme of school instruc- 
tion were reformed, the age of twenty- 
three would be by no means the lowest limit 
at which a young man might graduate from 
a professional school. 








In the Eye of the Lord, 
By the Will of the Lord, 
Out of the infinite 
Bounty dissembled, 

Since Time began, 

In the Hand of the Lord, 
Speed ! 


Speed as a chattel: 

Speed in your daily 

Account and economy; 

One with your wines, 

And your books, and your bath— 
Speed! 

Speed as a rapture: 

An integral element 

In the new scheme of Life 

Which the good Lord, the Master, 
Wills well you should frame 

In the light of His laugh 

And His great, His ungrudging, 
His reasoned benevolence— 
Speed! 

Speed, and the range of God’s skies, 
Distances, changes, surprises; 
Speed, and the hug of God’s winds 
And the play of God’s airs, 
Beautiful, whimsical, wonderful; 
Clean, fierce, and clean, 

With a thrust in the throat 

And a rush at the nostrils; 

Keen, with a far-away 

Taste of inhuman, 

Unviolable vastitudes, 

Where the Stars of the Morning 
Go singing together 

For joy in the naked, 

Dazzling, unvisited 

Emperies of Space! 

And the heart in your breast 
Sings, as the World 

Slips past like a dream 

Of Speed— 

Speed on the Knees of the Lord. 


Speed 

Speed, and a world of new havings: 
Red-rushing splendors 

Of Dawn; the disturbing, 
Long-drawn, tumultuous 
Passions of Sunset; 

And, these twain between, 
The desperate, great anarchies, 
The matchless serenitudes, 
The magical, ravishing, 
Changing, transforming 
Trances of Daylight. 

Speed, and the lap 

Of the Land that you know 


TO ALFRED HARMSWORTH 
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For the first time (it seems), 

As you push through the maze 

Of her beauties and privacies, 

Terrors, astonishments: 

Heath, common, pinewood, 

Downland and river-scape, 

Cherry-orchards, water-meads, 

Forests and stubbles, 

Oak-temples, daisy-spreads, 

Vistas of harebell, 

Hills of the ruggedest, 

Vales of the comeliest, 

Barrows and cromlechs; 

Brooks with fat, comforting, 

Sociable sallows 

Fenced, and still, sleepy-faced 

Lengths of Canal, 

Where the one thing alert 

Is the horse on the tow-path, 

Tugging in dreams 

At the long barge that hangs 

Like a dream on his collar; 

Noble alignments, 

Secular avenues, 

Of Elms, since a century 

Hailing the Dawns 

And exalting the Sunsets; 

Beech-woods that burn out 

The life in their leafage, 

And figure the death 

Of the Year in a glory 

Of color and fire; 

Roads, where the stalwart 

Soldier of Czsar 

Put by his bread 

And his garlic, and, girding 

His conquering sword 

To his unconquered thigh, 

Lay down in his armor, 

And went to his Gods 

By the way that he’d made. 

All this, and more than this: 

Brilliant, enchanting 

Visions of Summer, 

Somnolent, stately, 

Gravid and satisfied; 

And Autumn, his hands 

Full of apples; and Winter, 

The old Tyrant we love 

For the sake of his kinswoman, 

Spring with her violets, 

Spring with her lambs, 

Spring with her old, 

Irresistible mandate, 

The joyous, the reckless 

Compeller of Wombs, 

Spring! And with these 

Smoke, Rain, and Mist 

In their subtle, fantastical 
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Moodiness; Gardens 

And Woods in their pleasure, 
Their pride of increase, 

And their helpless and sorrowful 
Pomp of decay! 

Then the gray Sea, 

The Antient of Days, 

With his secret as new 
After thousands of years 

As it was to the old, 

The alert, aboriginal 

Father of Ships; 

And Speed! 

Speed you conjure 

With a crook of your finger; 
Speed which your touch 

On a core, on a master-bit, 
Breeds for your use; 

As Man’s hand on a tiller 
Gives brain to a boat; 

As Man’s hand on a pen 
Turns the poor, workaday 
Laborers of ' language 
Straight into insolent, 

High, living Song; 

Speed— 

Speed in the Eye of the Lord, 


Trim, naked Speed! 

Speed, and a victory 

Snatched in the teeth 

Of the Masters of Darkness. 

For the antient, invincible 

Spirit of Man, 

Stern-set, adventurous, 

Dreaming things, doing things; 

Strong with a strength 

Won from tremendous 

And desperate vicissitudes, 
of unnumbered, 

Unstoried experiences; 

Fighting the one fight, 

The last and the best fight, 

Hard, and by inchmeal 

Winning it steadily, 

Corner by corner, 

Here a snatch, there a bit, 

Over the black, irresistible 

Legions of Death, 

The impassive, unfaltering 

Captains and Companies 

Of the primordial 

Powers of the Princedoms 

And Thrones of the Grave— 

Fair in the Eye of the Lord. 


For the Heart of Man 
Tears at Man’s destiny 
Ever; and ever 












Makes what it may 

Of his wretched occasions, 
His infinitesimal 

Portion in Time, 

His merely incompstable 
Shred of Eternity, 

His ninety-ninth part, 

If you count by God’s clock, 
Of a second on Earth 

In the lust and the pride 

Of God’s garment, the Flesh. 
So Woman and War, 

And the Child (the unspeakable 
Promise and proof 

Of a right immortality), 
Learning and Drink, 

And Money and Song, 

Ships, Folios, and Horses, 
The craft of the Healer, 

The worship of God 

And things done to the instant 
Delight of the Devil, 

And all, all that tends 

To his swift-to-come, swift-to-go 
Glory, are tested, 

Gutted, exhausted, 

Chucked down the draught; 
And the quest, the pursuit, 
The attack, and the conquest, 
Of the Unknown goes on— 
Goes on in the Joy of the Lord. 


For, beaten in Time 
From the start to the finish, 
So utterly beaten 
Appeal is impossible, 
The Spirit of Man, 
Enquiring, aspiring; 
Passionately scaling 
Ice-bitten altitudes, 
Neighbored of none 
Save the austere, 
Unapproachable Stars; 
Scapes from its destiny, 
Holds on its course 

Of attent and discovery, 
So as to leave, 


When the Lord takes it back to him, 


The lot of the World 
Something the prouder, 
Something the loftier, 
Something the braver, 

For that it hath done: 
Something the good man, 

The wise man, the strong man, 
Poet or Soldier, 

Maker of Empires 

Or Broker of Diamonds, 


Preacher or Surgeon, 

Or the Inventor: 

Artist in elements, 
Expert in substances, 
Strengths, frangibilities, 
Points of combustion, 
Points of resistance: 
These, and an hundred, 
A thousand besides 

Of the right, the authentic 
Talon and pinion, 
Snapping up in a flash 
After years of Endeavor 
One of God’s messages, 
Do to Man’s glory, 

Pride, and magnificence, 
Under the Feet of the Lord. 


Hence the Mercédes! 

Look at her, Shapeless? 
Unhandsome? Unpaintable? 
Yes; but the strength 

Of some seventy-five horses: 
Seventy-five puissant, 

Superb fellow-creatures: 
cape spate eee 
n her pipes and her 

Mind after mind, 

On fire with discovery, 
Filled full with the fruits 

Of an hundred fat years, 
And mad with the dreams 
And desires of To-Day 

Hath toiled itself dull 

To achieve her components. 
She can stop in a foot’s length; 
She steers as it were 

With a hair you might pluck 
From your Mistress’s nape; 
She crawls, if you please 

So to lightly her virtue, 

At your Mistress’s pace 
When she goes for a stroll, 
Which is partly on Earth | 
And partly, She dreaming 

Of You, in broad Heaven. 
Yet ask but a sign, 

But a proof of her quality, 
Handle her valves, 

Her essentials, her secrets, 
And she runs down the birds 
(You can catch them like flies 


As, poor wretches, they race from 


you!); 
Ay, and becomes, 
As the Spirit and Mind 
Of God’s nearest approach 
To Himself hath so willed it, 






































The Angel of Speed— 
Speed in the Laugh of the Lord. 


There be good things, 

Good things innumerable, 
Clutched like an alms 

In the hand of the Master; 
And at times, when He feels 
That His creatures are doing 
Their best to assert 

Their part in His dream, 

He loosens His fist, 

And a miracle slips from it 
Into the hands 

Of His adepts and servants. 
Thus, in late years, 

Smiling as Corot, 

Smiling as Lister, 

And Tolstot and Rodin, 

And Pasteur and Strauss 
(That with his microbes, 
This with his fiddles!), 
Tugged at His fingers 

And worked at His meanings, 
Thus has He slackened 

His grasp, and this Thing 
This marvellous Mercédes, 
This triumphing contrivance, 
Came to make other 

Man’s life than she found it: 
The Earth for her tyres 

As the Sea for his keels; 
Alike in the old fands, 
Enseamed with the wheel-ways 
Of thousands of dusty 

And dim generations, 

And in the new countries, 
Whose Winds blow unbreathed, 
And their Lights come first-hand 
From our Father, the Sun. 
Thus the Mercédes 

Came, O, she came, 

This astonishing device, 

This amazing Mercédes, 

With Speed— 

Speed by the Grace of the Lord. 


So in the Eye of the Lord, 
Under the Feet of the Lord, 
Out of the measureless 
Goodness and Grace 

In the Hand of the Lord. 
Speed ! 

Speed on the Knees, 

Speed in the Laugh, 

Speed by the Gift, 

Speed in the Trust of the Lord— 
Speed ! 
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The English Press 


By Sydney Brooks 
Lonpon, March 11, 1903. 


THERE is one illusion that Englishmen 
will never outgrow. It is that the English 
press is the best in the world, the best writ- 
ten, the best informed, the most respecta- 
ble, the wealthiest. You will find the re- 
flex action of this opinion in the swinging 
damages awarded by British juries against 
any newspaper that is convicted of libel. A 
respected press implies, in the nature of 
things, a healthy crop of libel actions. It 
is only in a country where the press counts 
for little that damages are small and suits 
for libel rare. People say: “Oh, it’s only 
the papers. Nobody minds them,’ and so 
dismiss the matter. Very few will think 
it worth their while to take out proceedings 
against a journal of no authority; and if 
they do, the encouragement and satisfaction 
they will receive from an average jury will 
not be very great. The general feeling will 
be, as it is in France and Italy, that the 
libel, however plain, is discounted by the 
insignificance of the libeller; and damages 
in consequence will rule low. But an Eng- 
lish paper never has a chance of escaping 
through any such loophole as this. The 
gravity of its offence is felt to be propor- 
tionate to the reputation, the miraculous 
reputation, which the English press enjoys; 
and the heavy damages in which newspapers 
found guilty of libel are systematically 
mulcted in this country, are really an ex- 
pression, an indirect and highly inconvenient 
expression, of the juryman’s regard for the 
power of English journalism. Possibly a 
good many editors would quite willingly dis- 
pense with these left-handed tributes; but 
they have usually themselves to thank if 
the jury persists in thrusting them upon 
them. 

These editors have preached the glories, the 
influence, and the virtues of the English press 
until their countrymen have come to take 
them at their own valuation. The supe- 
riority of British newspapers is one of the 
average Englishman’s most impregnable be- 
liefs. He may, if of a liberal turn of mind, 
admit that there are some things which are 
better managed outside than inside Eng- 
land, but among these things he never by 
any chance classes journalism. The Ameri- 
can press he comfortably dismisses as 
“ sensational,” and nothing will induce him 
to take up an American paper. The French 
press is gutter, indecent, and corrupt; the 
German and Russian nothing but what offi- 
cialdom cares to make them; the Austrian 
a mere tool of the Jewish capitalists; the 
Italian of no account whatever. English 
journalists alone respect private life, pay 
court to the decencies, are independent, fear- 
less, and weighty. 

Well, it is a satisfying faith. And not 
only satisfying, but indestructible. This is 
proved by the fact that the events of the 
last few years have not destroyed it. Some 
of the London papers were filled with ac- 
counts of Queen Victoria’s last moments, so 
obviously and wretchedly “ faked ” that even 
the yellowest New York journal would have 
been ashamed to print them. Shortly after, 
a reporter on the staff of the most widely 
read paper in the kingdom was proved in 
open court to be in the habit of bribing a 
solicitor’s clerk to steal documents from his 
employer. Since then we have had murder 
cases “ worked up ” and exploited by at least 
half a dozen London papers with unrivalled 
shamelessness. Press law, which used to 
be held in England as rather worse than 
lynch law, seems now to be a national in- 
stitution. And if you question an English- 
man about these and other incidents he will 
assure you with disgust that the English 
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press is becoming Americanized. It is be- 
coming nothing of the sort, except in so 
far as it is beginning to copy some of the 
worst habits of the worst papers in New 
York. 

In all their essentials the English jour- 
nals are still as thoroughly English as ever. 
The obvious comment, the dull, dreary edi- 
torial, the old hackneyed way of putting 
things, the temperamental distrust of live- 
liness as something dangerous and ensnar- 
ing, are as pervasive to-day as they were 
‘twenty years ago. If English journalists 
could impart something of the brightness 
and admirable ‘“ make-up” of, let us say, 
the New York Sun, they ‘might then claim 
to be Americanized to some purpose. ‘But 
that is just what they cannot or will not 
do. A priggish and somewhat hypocritical 
respectability is the note of all the daily 
journals that have real power and stand- 
ing in England. Sir John Millais was once 
complaining that an enthusiastic but not 
properly balanced lady asked him whether 
“he had really painted all that by hand.” 
One can never quite rid one’s self of the no- 
tion, after a dose of the English papers, 
that machinery is responsible for more than 
the printing of them. Individuality is so 
famously lacking in their pages. The sense 
that one always has in reading a reputable 
American paper of a lively and diffused in- 
telligence at the back of it, one altogether 
messes in the London press. In this way 
journalism over here may still pride itself 
on being immaculately and unmitigatedly 
British. 

Nevertheless there is a change at work. 
The credit of it should go to Mr. Harms- 
worth. He was the first to see that Eng- 
lishmen had outgrown verbatim reports of 
everything reportable, stodgy columns of 
Parliamentary debates, long-winded and 
sententious editorials. In the Daily Mail 
he produced for the first time in English 
journalism a paper that was at once com- 
prehensive, brisk, and readable. The suc- 
cess has been simply overwhelming, because 
it not only knows how to collect, but how 
to present the news of the day, and often 
the news of to-morrow. Nothing is so 
strange as to note how out of touch is the 
ordinary London paper with the commercial 
life of the country. A really informed and 
rational article on any matter of commercial 
or financial moment is the rarest possible 
thing to find in the English press. It seems 
to be thought enough if a journal sends out 
a special correspondent to Persia or Af- 
ghanistan, fills its pages with the profundi- 
ties of European politics, opens an occa- 
sional subscription-list for some semi-public 
object, and produces now and then a new 
scheme of army reform. A paper that does 
all this is considered to be very “.enter- 
prising.” 

Trade and industrial matters generally lie 
outside its province—how much outside was 
shown at the time of Mr. Morgan’s shipping 
deal when not a single London paper could 
either understand or intelligently guess at 
what was happening. The English press 
never displayed its limitations and feckless- 
ness more clearly than throughout that 
transaction. The Daily Mail alone was 
equal to the occasion. It saw clearly, and 
it criticised with force and knowledge. Per- 
haps, indeed, its greatest achievement is 
precisely this enlargement of the scope of 
things in which journalism should concern 
itself. It gets clean outside of the hum- 
drum game of politics. And when it does 
touch on politics, foreign or domestic, it is 
not to treat them in the gingerly, non- 
committal way that most papers affect, it 
is not to act as a mere phonograph for 
“ministerial views,” but to take an intelli- 
gent line of its own. While all the other 
London papers are merely echoing or crit- 
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icising, the Daily Mail is suggesting; while 
they are waiting for the news to come to 
them, the Daily Mail goes out to hunt it 
up; while they are temporizing and on 
the fence, looking everywhere for a lead, the 
Daily Mail has a cut-and-dried policy of 
its own, ready for presentation. Theirs, 
in short, is the journalism that talks; 
Mr. Harmsworth’s is the journalism that 
acts. 

Something of this kind was badly needed. 
I do not say that the methods of the Daily 
Mail are in all respects admirable, that it 
does not sometimes exaggerate, or that it is 
always free from the taint of sensationalism. 
Undoubtedly, it is occasionally guilty of 
excesses, and its numerous imitators are 
often guilty of worse. But, on the whole, 
it has given a very salutary impetus to 
English journalism, and if Mr. Harmsworth 
were to try his hand on a larger scale, 
with a penny instead of a half-penny paper, 
the results would revolutionize the entire 
press of the country. There is never likely 
to be any lack in the leading English papers 
of dignity, solidity, stolidity, seriousness, 
stupidity, and all the other safe and esti- 
mable qualities. But it would be an im- 
mense gain if this rather indigestible mass 
could be leavened with a little liveliness, 
if the editors would for once lay aside 
their pedagogic ferrule and mix genially 
with their fellow-mortals. The Englishman 
is far more faithful to his paper than the 
American. He changes it as rarely and 
with as much difficulty as he changes his 
religion, and even the appearance of a joke 
in the Times or of some practical common 
sense in the Daily News would not lose to 
either paper more than half a dozen sub- 
scribers. 

In fact, here is one of the most loyal 
and patient publics in the world, -wait- 
ing to be experimented on, waiting to be 
enlivened. No doubt the experiment would 
be made if English editors could only con- 
vince themselves that it is possible to be 
influential without being pompous. That is 
where Mr. Harmsworth’s success will tell 
in the long run. It will help to make peo- 
ple see that solemnity and influence do not 
necessarily go together, in journalism any 
more than in other professions. At present 
the English press has indisputable power. 
You could never see here, as has often been 
seen both in New York and Chicago, a man 
elected to the mayoralty of a city in spite 
of the opposition of all the local papers. 
The average Englishman takes his cue from 
his favorite journal much more readily than 
the average American, and unanimity among 
the press would mean unanimity among the 
voters. In this respect it would probably 
be right to say that journalism in Eng- 
land has more influence than in America. 
At the same time it is much less in touch 
with the rulers of the country and knows 
far less of what is going on behind the 
scenes. The “governing class” in England 
holds journalism, and journalists suspect, 
instead of following the American example 
and welcoming the Fourth Estate as an 
ally. That is one of the reasons why from 
time to time the “ governing’ class” con- 
trives to run full-tilt against the almost 
unanimous opinion of the country. The 
press in England emphasizes and confirms 
rather than leads, playing the part of in- 
terpreter, exhorter, persuader, between the 
politicians and the people. That, of course, 
is no insignificant position to fill, nor is 
the measure of authority that goes with it 
a small one. But both the position and its 
influence might be immeasurably increased 
if only the papers here would broaden out 
and become a little more human and a little 
less professional. Of this, however, outside 
of Mr. Harmsworth and the Daily Mail, 
there is still no sign. 




















Count Cassini’s Warning of 
Danger in China—Ma- 
cedonian Prospects 


By Charles Johnston, B.C.S. (Retired) 


A HIGHLY sensational announcement was 
made a few weeks ago, by Dr. Robert Colt- 
man, for several years physician to the late 
Viceroy, Li Hung-Chang, and to the Peking 
court, that a new storm was gathering in 
China, that fresh outbreaks might be ex- 
pected, greatly exceeding in destructive 
violence anything that happened in 1900, 
during the Boxer uprising and the attack 
on the embassies. 

This declaration naturally drew forth ex- 
pressions of opinion from many well-in- 
formed sources. Of these, the most notable 
came from Count Cassini, the Russian Am- 
bassador at Washington, who fully shared. 
Dr. Coltman’s apprehensions. His view was 
also endorsed by two such authorities as 
Prince Esper Ukhtomski and _ Colonel 
Verestchagin, formerly on the staff of Sko- 
beleff. Mr. W. W. Rockhill protested 
against this opinion as an alarmist ex- 
aggeration, but his view was evidently par- 
tial and one-sided, and did not carry con- 
viction. The same may be said of the 
declaration of an anonymous diplomatist in 
Vienna, who affected to think that all was 
peace and tranquillity in the Middle 
Kingdom. With practical unanimity 
among all those best qualified to judge, 
the outlook is, therefore, very grave and 
menacing. 

I had an opportunity to talk the matter 
over at length with Count Cassini, who will- 
ingly allowed me to make his views more 
widely known, in consideration of the 
grave interests involved and the danger 
arising from the ignorance or carelessness 
of some of the powers. 

“The nations are all seeking commercial 
relations with China,” said Count Cassini, 
“vet many of them seem to be taking a 
course which will be fatal to commercial 
relations. They are pouring arms and am- 
munition into China in immense quantities, 
in the name of commerce and enterprise, 
and are evidently oblivious of the fact that 
these very arms will be used against them- 
selves. I have tried again and again to 
draw attention to this danger, and I hope 
to convey my apprehensions to the pow- 
ers in question, and to prevent further 
evil. 

“T had many opportunities to note the 
state of Chinese military training before 
and during the war with Japan in 1894; 
and I can assure you that since that time 
China has made tremendous strides forward. 
The armies of Europe will not again find 
themselves confronted with an ignorant and 
unarmed rabble, under the name of a Chi- 
nese army, as in the past. And as soon as 
the Chinese learn to use their weapons, as 
they are learning fast, they will be most 
formidable opponents; for they have abso- 
lutely no fear of death. They will be 
amongst the bravest troops in the world. 
Therefore, the folly of European or Amer- 
ican merchants, in pouring rifles and 
cartridges into China, in the name of 
trade extension, is nothing short of crim- 
inal.” 

There has been a disposition to connect 
the Empress Dowager with the coming out- 
break. Count Cassini did not agree with 
this. 

“‘ All through the Boxer uprising,” he 
said, “the Empress Dowager was the great 
restraining influence. It was due to her, 
and to her alone, that the embassies were 
not cut to pieces. What could they have 
done, a few hundreds in all, against the 
armed hordes of many thousands who sur- 
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rounded them? The Empress stretched 
forth a protecting hand over the ministers, 
and this alone saved them.” 

General Yung Lu, the most influential of 
the Chinese Ministers, was, according to Dr. 
Coltman, the accomplice of the Empress 
Dowager, not only in 1900, but the prepara- 
tions made since then, for a new attack on 
the “foreign devils.” 

Here again Count Cassini took a differ- 
ent view: 

“Yung Lu is not formidable. The really 
formidable man is General Tung Fu- 
Hsiang, who is acting in harmony with 
Prince Tuan. 1 think the real danger will 
arise at the death of the Empress Dowager. 
She is a great woman, a remarkable woman, 
and one who has been often misjudged and 
harshly criticised in the West. It seems that 
the course of the present dynasty is nearly 
run. The life of a dynasty in China is 
about two hundred years, and then there 
always comes a change, an invasion or a 
revolution. The Manchus have already cut- 
stayed their time; they have been rulers of 
China for two hundred and fifty years. And 
the Empress Dowager is an old woman, 
especially in China, where great age is very 
seldom reached. She cannot live much 
longer now, and with her death will begin 
a period of trouble, ending, I think, in the 
establishment of a new dynasty.” 

I asked Count Cassini whether he thought 
General Tung Fu-Hsiang would try to place 
Prince Tuan’s son upon the throne, or, cn 
the other hand, would merely use him as a 
temporary puppet, and afterwards come out 
boldly as founder of a new dynasty him- 
self. 

“Tt is very difficult for us to judge,’ he 
replied, “but Tung Fu-Hsiang is a very 
dangerous man. He is a Mohammedan, and 
the Mohammedans in China, who form a 
large section of the population, especially in 
the western provinces, are a great power, a 
much greater power than is generally under- 
stood. There is where the real danger 
lies.” 

Count Cassini thought that a great part 
of the Chinese hatred of foreigners was due 
to the attitude of the foreigners themselves, 
and that here also there was much oppor- 
tunity for change. The moderation of the 
Americans during the Boxer uprising and 
the occupation of Peking he considered ad- 
mirable, and worthy of imitation by the 
European powers. 

The conversation then turned to Man- 
ehuria, and I asked Count Cassini whether 
it was not to all intents and purposes a 
Russian province. 

“Our influence there is certainly great,” 
he answered, “and necessarily so. It is 
imperative for us to safeguard the railway, 
which is our one outlet to the sea for the 
six million square miles of Siberia, absolute- 
ly dependent upon the line to Port Arthur 
as their one commercial route. We might 
have annexed Manchuria at the beginning 
of the outbreak of 1900. We had a perfect 
right to do so, under the rules of interna- 
tional law; for the Chinese invaded our 
territory and attacked our posts; and this, 
of course, is a declaration of war. We 
should have been justified in taking Man- 
churia then, and it is difficult to see what 
could have prevented us. 

“But his Majesty the Emperor is a 
passionate lover of peace. Peace is, for 
him, an object of religious devotion; and he 
was unwilling then, as always, to take any 
step that might lead to war, even though he 
would have been perfectly justified in so 
doing. So we contented ourselves with 
securing the railroad to Dalny and Port 
Arthur, and left Manchuria an_ integral 
part of the Chinese Empire, though Rus- 
sian influence is certamly predominant 
there.” 
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This led naturally to a question as to the 
powers which at one time seemed inclined 
to dispute Russia’s position in Manchuria, 
and especially as to the present attitude of 
Japan. 

“T think,’ Count Cassini replied, “ that 
Japan now understands the true situation 
and has accepted the facts. Japanese 
opinion is much more tranquil and_ better 
disposed towards Russia than it was a few 
years ago; and there is evidence that we 
need have no further apprehensions from 
that quarter. Japan is much more reason- 
able and better recognizes the necessity of 
our position in Manchuria,—and also, per- 
haps, the impossibility of changing that 
position. For our situation there is 
unique. We have a land frontier of thou- 
sands of miles along the border of China, 
and can bring in troops to any extent. The 
completion of the Siberian railroad makes 
our position very firm from a military 
point of view, though that railroad was 
originally built for purely commercial and 
industrial purposes. In a few years, when 
the development of Siberia has progressed — 
somewhat, the real use of the Siberian rail- 
way will be evident to everybody. I think, 
also, that both England and Germany are 
much better disposed towards our position 
in Manchuria than they were a few years 
ago. In that direction we have a fairly 
clear sky.” 

Prince Ukhtomski not long ago expressed 
the opinion that vast tracts of Mongolia 
would presently follow Manchuria’s lead, 
and come more directly under Russian in- 
fluence. With reference to this Count 
Cassini said: 

“Tt is difficult to see what use we could 
make of Mongolia. I travelled through Mon- 
golia some years ago, in a carriage drawn 
by post-horses supplied by the Chinese 
authorities, and I had an opportunity to 
see Mongolia with my own eyes. Most of 
it is a sandy desert, the bed of an ancient 
sea. There are multitudes of deer and 
other game there, but the almost entire 
absence of water would make cultivation 
impossible.” 

In answer to a question whether Merv, 
also a desert, had not been turned into a 
garden by irrigation, Count Cassini said: 

“Merv is altogether different. It is pos- 
sible to do something there, because you 
have abundance of water, the great rivers 
like the Oxus and Iaxartes coming down 
from the Pamirs. But there are no rivers 
in Mongolia. The country is a vast plateau, 
and though it was only the end of autumn 
when we went through, the cold was _ be- 
ginning to grow intense, and I was frankly 
delighted to see Kiakhta with its Russian 
church and settlement, and to know that 
the great desert was passed. We came 
from Peking along the old caravan route 
through Urga, and at every station a sheep 
was brought to us by the authorities. The 
first act of my daughter,” said the Count, 
smiling, “was always to cut the string and 
let the wretched sheep loose again. And it 
was not long in taking advantage of its 
liberty.” 

From the Far East, we came to the storm 
centre nearer home, in Macedonia. 

“T do not think,’ said Count Cassini, 
“that the situation in Macedonia is at pres- 
ent so menacing. I think matters will work 
themselves out without any general catas- 
trophe. Our Emperor is determined to 
avoid war, and public opinion in Russia 
grows stronger and stronger in this sense 
every day.” 

This last view is extremely reassuring, for 
there have been moments during the last 
few months, the last few weeks even, when 
it looked as though Macedonia was about 
to become the centre of a general conflagra- 
tion. 





Books and Bookmen 


Ir was inevitable that Lady Rose’s Daugh- 
ter should be dramatized, but the news com- 
ing so fast on the heels of the book’s publi- 
cation is the astounding fact. It is a 
further testimony to the popular appeal of 
the novel, if any were needed, in view of the 
widespread interest which Mrs. Ward’s 
latest work has evoked. The story is vivid 
and strikingly picturesque in situations, and 
is full of intense dramatic power; never- 
theless, it will be no easy task to make 
a play out of it. But if “George Flem- 
ing,” who is Miss Constance Fletcher, could 
make a satisfactory adaptation of Kipling’s 
sketch The Light that Failed, which Mr. 
Forbes Robertson is now presenting with 
great success in London, she may be trust- 
ed to do the same for Lady Rose’s Daugh- 
ter, which, after all, provides more inviting 
material for stage purposes than Kipling’s 
slight story. Then, as one critic has re- 
marked, Julie Le Breton is a host in her- 
self, and ought to bring fame and for- 
tune to all concerned, on the stage. So 
commanding a personality, so appealing a 
heroine, has rarely been presented in either 
fiction or fustian. Mrs. Ward drama- 
tized Hleanor herself, and it was played at 
a few matinées last year, but she has done 
wisely in assigning the work of dramatizing 
Lady Rose’s Daughter to a practised hand, 
for there be few novelists who are also dra- 
matists, especially of their own novels. There 
ean be no doubt that a very fine play will 
evolve from Lady Rose’s Daughter. The 
question that troubles us is: “ Where is the 
actress in America who can adequately im- 
personate Julie Le Breton?” 


Very early in the nineties, when what is 
called the Higher Criticism was to many of 
us a new, and to some of us a threatening, 
thing, a little group of students met on Sun- 
day afternoons in an obscure hall in Blooms- 
bury, London—almost chapel-like in its still- 
ness and its stained-glass light, though 
neither bell nor organ summoned the faith- 
ful to that eagerly sought hour. He who 
spoke there to his fellows disclaimed to be 
either teacher or preacher to them, but talk- 
ed as informally as their hushed attention 
and enthusiastic veneration of himself 
would allow. They drank in every word, 
with eyes fixed on that unforgettable and 
beautiful figure in front,—aged, gaunt, 
silvery-haired, magnetic, with the dignity 
of a man who was before all else a scholar, 
but whom scholarship had humanized and 
mellowed, serving the religion needed for the 
hour. The audience was curiously mixed. 
Besides the young, ambitious or revolution- 
ary, there were many old and many poor; 
wanderers through all creeds; the spiritual- 
ly homeless; seeking—not for the first time 
—new anchorage of faith among the shift- 
ing sands of dogma or ritual. They took 
notes; they bought books; they asked for 
more lectures and classes. When they turn- 
ed from the speaker it was generally to 
look at another face, vitally responsive to 
his, unfailingly—the face of a woman in 
the front row, still young, dark-eyed, Ma- 
donna-browed, with waving hair parted aus- 
terely back from the clear-cut features, so 
as to seem at first glance Puritan, till the 
smile brought a look alert and gracious, as 
of one who has known religious fanaticism 
intimately well—and passed beyond it into 
the larger light. 


Yet in a real sense Mrs. Humphry Ward 
is Puritan to the core. For she it was who 
came so regularly to the late Dr. Mar- 
tineau’s classes in Biblical Criticism at the 
little settlement in University Hall, now 
grown and flown into a large educational 
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centre in Tavistock Place, but at that time 
the first direct outcome of the influence of 
Robert Elsmere upon religious thought. The 
author herself would be the first to dis- 
claim this influence, and indeed with some 
reason, for Robert Elsmere was not an 
epoch-making book,—rather an epoch’s frui- 
tion. To change the metaphor, it crystal- 
lized the thought and feeling that lay ready 
everywhere in the religious world. The 
Broad Church movement of the last half- 
century had prepared the way for such a 
book, through Kingsley and Maurice, 
through Robertson of Brighton, through 
Dean Stanley and the Arnolds (uncle and 
grandfather of Mrs. Ward), through Tenny- 
son and other humanists of that time. A 
review by Mr. Gladstone increased its popu- 
larity in many quarters; and certain utter- 
ances of Archdeacon Wilson and Canon 
Cheyne at the Church Congress of 1888 did 
much to force into notice the problems of 
Biblical criticism upon which turns the 
crisis of Robert Elsmere’s life. Two other 
books, near enough to be called coincident, 
had a clear kinship with it, though coming 
from widely distant places—the one from 
South Africa, the other from these United 
States, for the revolt of the younger genera- 
tion from at least the cruder forms of or- 
thodox belief was also the motive of Mar- 
garet Deland’s John Ward, Preacher, and 
Olive Schreiner’s Story of an African Farm. 
But with these two novelists, as with the 
poets and preachers of the last half-cen- 
tury, the revolt was from the heart rather 
than from the intellect; or at least, when 
the appeal was to the intellect, it was by 
the way of natural science rather than 
historical evidences. Mrs. Humphry Ward 
was the first to bring into fiction the most 
modern aspect of the struggle for religious 
ideals, and to do for the problem of “ literal 
inspiration ” what other imaginative writers 
had done for the religious crises of other 
ages and nations. It is in her fulfilment of 
this task that Mrs. Ward shows herself 
Puritan and Protestant, coming of a race 
that takes its religion seriously, and does 
its thinking at home, claiming the supreme 
authority of his own conscience for the in- 
dividual man, independently of all churches, 
scriptures, and creeds; and demanding com- 
plete intellectual honesty between a Chris- 
tian minister and his congregation. Robert 
Elsmere, when he finds he can no longer 
hold as a supernatural revelation the faith 
he is preaching, gives up the church, which 
is his means of livelihood—a step which 
had already been taken by a popular Eng- 
lish Broad Church clergyman who has often 
been claimed, though on very slender 
grounds, to be the “original” of Robert 
Elsmere. 


In Marcella, Mrs. Ward broke new and un- 
familiar ground. It purports to be a novel 
of the English socialist movement and its 
developments, say from 1892 to 1894. Into 
Sir George Tressady she carried forward 
much of the same subject-matter, removed 
from the immediate differences of factions, 
and treated with the fine and sympathetic 
imagination inseparable from her telling of 
a tale. That she is deeply and actively 
alive to the social as well as the religious 
problems of to-day, no one will doubt who 
knows anything of the civic and humani- 
tarian work carried on in the Settlement so 
largely inspired and supported by her in 
Tavistock Place, with its homely residential 
life, its many educational gatherings, its 
school for delicate and crippled children col- 
lected from the neighborhood, and—to men- 
tion one notable architectural feature — 
its memorial fireplace in honor of Thomas 
Hill Green, the Henry Grey of Robert 
Elsmere. No living writer quite equals 
Mrs. Humphry Ward in the analysis of a 
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spiritual crisis as it so often presents itself 
in modern life, closely bound up, on the one 
hand, with tender personal ties, and, on the 
other, with the practical question of a ca- 
reer for those who have set out in good 
faith to “live of the gospel,” and suddenly 
find themselves driven to shatter fond hopes 
and break loving hearts by their inability 
to accept any longer the intellectual condi- 
tions of that life. And even those who differ 
most profoundly from Mrs. Ward’s conclu- 
sions—or those of her heroes and heroines— 
will admit that she has handled these high 
and delicate themes with passionate seri- 
ousness and unerring taste. Of Lady Rose’s 
Daughter our readers have now had the op- 
portunity to judge for themselves, and to 
place it in the rank it claims as her most 
mature and significant work. 





“The Dream of Gerontius ” 


Mr. Epwarp Exear’s celebrated oratorio, 
“The Dream of Gerontius,” was performed 
last week by the Oratorio Society at Car- 
negie Hall, for the first time in New York. 
Mr. Elgar’s work, which is built upon the 
text of Cardinal Newman’s grave and noble 
poem, has been acclaimed with extraordinary 
enthusiasm in England and on the Conti- 
nent, and it may fairly be said that its 
production by the Oratorio Society consti- 
tuted, upon the artistic side, the most im- 
portant and considerable event of the current 
musical season; but with the best will in 
the world we cannot convince ourselves that 
Mr. Elgar’s achievement justifies the super- 
lative claims which have been made for it. 
Mr. Elgar is, we believe, a Roman Catholic, 
and Newman’s ecstatic and mystical fantasy 
of the translation of a human soul from its 
mortal case into the awful majesty of the 
Divine Presence has inspired him to a mu- 
sical expression conceived upon a plane of 
the most exalted nobility. For the devout 
and beautiful spirit which pervades the work 
from beginning to end there can be nothing 
but unreserved praise; but Mr. Elgar has 
not been able to transmute his fervor and 
his piety into music of original and authentic 
inspiration: wherewith we come to the 
prime cause of our dissatisfaction with his 
work. There are many moments of intense 
and beautiful expression in this poetic and 
brilliant score—moments in which the pre- 
cise emotion of the text is realized in a 
tonal equivalent of superb and affecting 
eloquence. But the intensity and the beauty 
and the eloquence are not, as Matthew 
Arnold would say, “ self-sprung”: they are 
not Mr. Elgar’s; they are Wagner’s. Mr. 
Elgar speaks with the tongues of men and 
of angels, but they are the men and the 
angels of Wagner: they are Tristan, and 
Parsifal, and Amfortas, and the celestial 
choir of the temple at Monsalvat. Indeed, 
Mr. Elgar has absorbed Wagner’s idiom, his 
manner of musical speech, in so complete 
a degree that passages which sound start- 
lingly like intentional transcriptions are 
doubtless quite unconsciously and quite inno- 
cently reproduced. Those portions of the 
score which one must recognize as Mr. 
Elgar’s own are, in the main, without po- 
tency, without vitality, without significance. 
There are some admirable pages, wherein 
Mr. Elgar has written with undeniable force 
and loveliness—for example, the magnificent 
climax with which he has contrived to sug- 
gest, in a passage of overwhelming power, 
the stupendous disclosure of the majesty of 
God.—But that must be, we think, a just 
verdict upon his achievement which finds 
that, for all its fine and noble sincerity, Mr. 
Elgar’s score lacks that interior and vital 
flame without which no art can live. 
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Finance 


THE usual phenomena of a professional 
market have been observed of late. Periods 
of weakness have been brought to an end 
by the realization on the part of the pro- 
fessional speculators that they were the only 
sellers of stocks. Upon their buying back 
the securities sold prices have moved up- 
ward. Dulness returned to the speculative 
arena, and when the professionals were con- 
vinced that none but themselves were pur- 
chasing stocks, they sold again, checking the 
advancing tendency, or, going further and 
starting a fresh selling movement. Funda- 
mental conditions, commercial and indus- 
trial, outside the Stock Exchange have un- 
dergone no change, but technical stock-mar- 
ket conditions differ from day to day, and 
at times even from hour to hour, and these 
changes have formed the basis for the bulk 
of the professional operations. Obviously, 
such a situation has few “interesting fea- 
tures,” and such “ developments ” as occur, 
so long as they have little bearing on basic 
conditions, merely furnish food for gossip, 
or excuses for trivial market movements, 
rather than good reasons for the indefinite- 
ness of the market’s “ tendency.” 

The public, or, at any rate, that portion 
of it to which the newspapers are fond of 
referring as the speculative community, is 
taking no interest in stock speculation. It 
is not selling securities, because such se- 
curities as it holds are held for investment, 
and nothing has happened to disturb con- 
fidence in the ability of the companies, rail- 
road or industrial, to continue to pay 
dividends or interest at the prevailing rates. 
But neither is it buying any, either because’ 
it is too busy attending to its “legitimate ” 
business to find time to gamble, or because 
it regards prices as high enough. The other 
sustaining force of speculation, the “big 
men,” are similarly doing nothing. They 
confessedly have securities to sell, and they 
realize that the times are not propitious for 
the wholesale distribution of their wares. 
Neither have they any desire to increase 
their holdings. Both the public and the 
strong interests, who together make bull 
times, being “out of the market,” the pro- 
fessional is left to his own devices, and 
since there is no other buying power than 
his own, he is apt to be a bear. 

Consideration of the causes of the pre- 
vailing dulness in the stock-market inevita- 
bly leads to the scrutiny of the condition 
of the money-market. No sane man can be 
a pessimist who regards the very substantial 
prosperity of the country at large. Manu- 
facturers of all classes of goods are busy, 
and, what is more to the point, they are 
profitably busy. The railroads, as every 
one knows, are taxed to their utmost. The 
congestion of freight is not so severe as it 
was, and with the opening of Lake naviga- 
tion there should be a further improvement. 
But as far as can be judged by experts, the 
current year will be one of a remarkable vol- 
ume of business. To carry on this business 
much money is needed, and the supply is 
not equal to the demand because the creation 
of new securities during the past three years 
has been enormous. There is not enough 
money to “go around.” The more specula- 
tively inclined among “outsiders” fear to 
buy. The investor hesitates. The result has 
been not only a monotonous stock-market, 
but a congested bond-market. There is a 
light demand for investment issues and an 
enormous supply. Money cannot be borrowed 
for long or, short periods much under 51, 
per cent. ‘The better class of railroad 
bonds do not net the holder even 4 per cent. 
Neither do many standard railway stocks. 
There is obviously no inducement for a 
man to buy bonds yielding 4 or even 41% 
per cent. when he has to pay 5 or 6 per 
cent. to his bank for money with which to 
carry on his business. 
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I N Harper’s WEEKLY next Week there 
will be, among the other interesting feat- 
ures, a graphic account, with photographs and 


a full-page drawing, of the floods in the 
Mississippi Valley. Both the text and the 
pictures are from our own correspondents 
in the threatened districts of the South. 
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Ex-Speaker THOMAS B. REED’S Great Library, in ten volumes; Brilliant After-dinner Speeches, Classic 
and Popular Lectures, Great Addresses, Anecdote, Illustration, Repartee, and Story. 


E MASTER THINKERS OF THEIR CALLINGS—the thought, but only the best. thought of 
these has entered MODERN ELOQUENCE. The names of the contributors are international names; 
the pabiecte are living ones, without the broad knowledge of which found in MODE 

UENCE no man can discuss intelligently the problems of to-day or to-morrow. The leaders of 

ae their various callings speak with burning words from MODERN ELOQUENCE for our instruction: 
W, there are Evarts and Phelps, both the Choates, Coudert, and David Dudley Field. 
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In JOURNALISM, Dana, Halstead, Watterson, McClure, 
McKelway, and Whitelaw Reid. 

_ In POLITICS, Cleveland and Harrison, Blaine and Conk- 
ling, Sumner and Seward; we listen to the eloquence of Glad- 
stone, then to that of his great rival, Disraeli. 

In LITERATURE, we have the best thought of Dickens and 
Thackeray, in contrast with the more modern humor of Howells 
and Mark Twain; or Carlyle, Froude, and Morley speak to us from 
across the sea, for comparison with our own Emerson and Curtis. 

Among the heroes of WAR are Grant and Sherman, Sampson 
and Schley; Miles, Wheeler, and Lew Wallace. : ’ 

a 4 great EDUCATORS are Presidents Eliot, Gilman, 
an adley. 

Among great SCIENTISTS, Huxley and Tyndall, Herbert 
Spencer and Agassiz. : 

Amdng successful men of BUSINESS are Carnegie and Depew, 
E. W. Bok and Cyrus W. Field. . 

The result is a library the possession of which fits a man to 
conquer and to hold a high position in his vocation or in society. 


COMPLETE MASTERPIECES—FREE 


The booklets described on this page are priceless works of thought and 
expression, complete in themselves and as found in MODERN ELO- 
QUENCE. You may have one by filling out the attached coupon and 
inclosing six cents (for oem a that ze may see why the thousands 
upon thousands of owners of MODERN ELOQUENCE are_enthu- 
siastic concerning its beautiful and powerful masterpieces. Send for 
one now, for the number is limited 





you, no matter what your occupation may be. 


quence and intellect of Beecher. Never before 
was his theory that the church and the store 
have a common interest in the foundation of 
morality so applicable to conditions. 


was a diplomat, and whatever he has to say of 
his profession is replete with humor and truth. 


practice are also tinged with levity while con- 
taining at the same time much food for thought. 


higher as an exponent of law and few excelled 
him in beauty of expression. 


in these speeches. 


Booklet No. 348 
MERCHANTS AND MINISTERS 


By Henry Warp BEECHER 


THE BENCH AND THE BAR 


By JoserpH Hopces CHOATE 


THE MEDICAL PROFESSION 


By Samvuet Batpwin Warp 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION’ 
By Witi1aM MaxweLt Evarts 


Here are topics that are timely and vital to 


It is not necessary now to allude to the elo- 


Ambassador Choate was a lawyer before he 
Dr. Ward's opinions of physicians and their 
As for William M. Evarts, no man st 


There is instruction as well as entertainment 








Booklet No. 346 
FREEMASONRY, ANCIENT AND MODERN 
By the Eart or CARNARVON 
UNIVERSAL FRATERNITY OF MASONRY 

By CHartes WHITLOCK Moore 
SPIRIT OF ODDFELLOWSHIP 

By Atrrep S. PINKERTON 

THE UNITY OF HUMAN NATURE 
By Joun Jay CHAPMAN 


Are you a Mason? Are you an Odd-fellow? 


The chances are that you belong to one of these good, solid truth. 





Booklet No. 349 
NEW ENGLAND WEATHER 
By Marx Twain 
A BLEND OF CAVALIER AND PURITAN 
By Henry C. CALDWELL 
CAUSES OF UNPOPULARITY 
By Heman LincoLn WAYLAND 
First of all, these speeches are humorous, 
full of gentle satire, and, withal, founded on 


Mark Twain has long since outlived the 
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or to another order, perhaps to a Greek Letter | : be 
i need for eulogy, and he never said funnier things 
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spirit of these institutions? Judge Caldwell presents the proposition that 1201 Chestnut St. 
These four brief papers are illuminating. our sturdy Americanism is an outgrowth of Philadelphia 


The Earl of Carnarvon’s was delivered when 
the present Ki Edward was installed as 
Grand Master of England, and it treats of the 


Cavalierism. 


that New-Engl 


those conflicting elements, Puritanism and 


Dr. Wayland proves, in delightful fashion, 
ders have only 
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— and universality of the Masonic 


er. 

The others, in turn, concern the history and 
extent of Masonic influence, the origin and 
<> of Oddfellowship—a distinctively 

merican institution—and the natural unity 
which binds mankind together as one family. 

Even if you are not a secret-society man, 
there is immense interest and instruction in 


refreshing. 
trifles, for all that. 


always 
new and worth knowing. 





because they are so virtuous. 

The tone of all three speeches is one 
. of originality. They are tonic and 
But they are not 
The most 
casual thoughts of such men 
contain something 
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The Mechanics’ 
National Bank 


of the City of New York 
(FouNnDED 1810) 
33 WALL STREET 
OFFICERS 


PRESIDENT. 
- VICE-PRESIDENT. 
CASHIER. 


ROBERT U. GRAFF, ASSISTANT CASHIER. 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
(CONDENSED) 

Revort to the Comptroller of the Currency 

APRIL 30th, 1902 

RESOURCES 

Loans and Discounts - - 

Bonds - - - - e 

Banking House - 


Due from Banks - - - 
Cash and Checks on other Banks 





$12,745,106.56 
770,029.74 
545,796.92 
835,829.80 
8,297,120.00 


$23,193,883.02 


Capital, Surplus, and Profits 
$4,496,310.20 


“ACCOUNTS INVITED 


Bills of exchange bought and 
sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa, Com- 
of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 

of Credit. Collections made. 
International Cheques. Cer- 


Credit. tificates of Deposit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 


Official Legal Wotice 


THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
DEPARTMENT OF TAXES AND ASSESSMENTS, MAIN 
OFFICE, BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN. 

NO. 280 BROADWAY, STEWART BUILDING. 

January 12, 1903. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, AS REQUIRED BY THE 
Greater New York Charter, that the books called “The Annual 
Record of the Assessed Valuation of Real and Personal Estate 
of the Boroughs of Manhattan, The Bronx, Brooklyn, Queens, 
and Richmond, comprising The City of New York,” will be 
open for examination and correction on the second Monday of 
January, and will remain open until the 

IST DAY OF APRIL, 1903. 

During the time that the books are open to public inspection, 
application may made by any person or corporation ciaim- 
ing to be aggrieved by the assessed valuation ot real or personal 
estate to have the’ same corrected. 

In the Burough of Manhattan, at the main office of the De- 
partrrent of Taxes and Assessments, No. 280 Broadway. 

In the Borough of The Bronx, at the office of the Department, 
Municipal Building, One Hundred and Seventy-Seventh Street 
and Third Avenue. 

In the Borough of Brooklyn, at the office of the Department, 
Municipal Building. 

In the Borough of Queens, at the office of the Department, 
Hackett Building, Jackson Avenue and Fifth Street, Long 
Is'and City. 

In the Borough of Richmond. at the office of the Department, 
Masonic Building, Stapleton. 

Corporations in all the Boroughs must make applications 
only at the main office in the Borough of Manhattan. 

Applications in relation to the assessed valuation of personal 
estate must be made by the person assessed at the office of the 
Department in the Borough where such person resides, and in 
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204 DEARBORN ST., 


HASKINS & SELLS 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
NO. 30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 
CABLE ADDRESS, “* HASKSELLS” 


WILLIAMSON BLDG., 
CHIGAGO, ILL. CLEVELAND, O. LONDON, E. Cc. 


LINCOLN TRUST BLDG., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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BY 


Grace LatTHrRop CoLLin 


‘Altogether a story to be grateful 

for.”’ —N. Y. Sun. 

‘The story is told in a breezy, spirit- 
ed style that is very readable.”’ 

—Chicago Evening Post. 

‘‘Ought to become a favorite for the 
quaint simplicity that is in it.”’ 

—N.Y. World. 

‘‘A very simple, unpretentious work 
it is, but thoroughly artistic.” 


30 COLEMAN ST., 


the case of a non-resident carrying on business in The City of 
New York, at the office of the Department of the Borough 
where such place of business is located, between the hours of 
10 A. M. voll 2 P.M., except on Saturday, when all applications 
must be made between 1o A. M. and 12 noon. 

JAMES L. WELLS, President 

WILLIAM S. COGSWELL, 

GEORGE J. GILLESPIE, 

SAMUEL STRASBOURGER, 

RUFUS L. SCOTT, 

Commissioners of Taxes and Assessments. 


—Philadelphia Telegraph. 

‘“‘A very charming little book be- 
cause of its perfect simplicity and 
naturalness.” —N. Y. Journal. 
“Pretty miniature comedies, full of 
pleasant humor, and written with skill 
and grace.” —Boston Journal. 


‘“There seems to be a certain magic 
in this author’s pen—only a word, and 
lo! a figure arises before one.” 

—N.Y. Times’ Saturday Review of Books. 

‘The spirit and charm of New Eng- 
land life that seem beyond the reach of 
most authors who have sought it is 
certainly revealed in this book.” 

—Worcester Spy. 

‘Miss Collin writes with a good deal 
of quiet humor; her descriptions of the 
funny, punctilious, neighborhood ways 
of ‘the Place’ have something of the 
quality which has made Miss Gaskell’s 
Cranford the delight of two generations 
of readers.” 

—N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 


Post Svo, Ornamented Cloth, $1.50 
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38 NASSAU STREET 
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OFFICERS 
H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary 
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THOMAS F. RYAN, Vice-President CHARLES A. CONANT, Treasurer 
JAMES K. CORBIERE, 2d Vice-Pres. H. B. BERRY, Trust Officer 

G. L. WILMERDING, Asst. Secretary 


DIRECTORS 
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JAMES N. JARVIE, 
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Famous Wood Engravings 


[NTEREST in the portraits of the great men of America was never so acute as at present. _No private library is complete 
without these inspiring faces, and to every public library, school, and college they are necessities. os 

During the last fifty years the portraits of nearly all the men who impressed their personality upon their time and made 
the history of their generation and ours were engraved for Harper's. . 

The art of engraving portraits on wood in this country was largely developed in the art department of Harper & Brothers. 
The quality of these large portraits has never been equalled. They are works of art by famous men like Staudenbaur, Butler, 


Kruell, Goetze, Johnson, Baude, Wolf, etc. t : ; ; ; \ 
Weeks and months were spent by the artist on one of these portraits; and in the direction and the quality of line for form, color, 

and modelling they may be said to fairly equal the best work ever done. The sympathetic quality of the medium used for the 

portraits lends itself to textures and delicate tones, and places them absolutely in the front rank of the art of engraving. 


We have printed a very limited edition of eight of these portraits on the best heavy coated paper, with wide margins for 
framing or for a portfolio (size 1244 x 17 inches). _ 
We have ready now for delivery the portraits of 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


SAMUEL L. CLEMENS (MARK TWAIN) 
James RussELL LOWELL JoHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 


HENRY WapDSwoRTH LONGFELLOW OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 
These portraits are sold only in sets of four (any four) for $1.00 a set, or the entire eight portraits will be sent, postpaid, 


on receipt of $2.00. 
hbdeees HARPER @ BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York City 
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WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 











HARPERS 
BOOK NEWS 


THE SUBSTITUTE 


Will N. Harben’s [atest book, 
“The Substitute,” has just been 
published. Like “Abner Daniel” 
and other stories by this author, 
its scenes are laid in Northern | 
Georgia and its people are char- | 
acterized by their simple philoso- | 
phy and quaint humor. The story | 
tells of the love of a man for a 
woman above him in social station. 
The story is novel, vivid, compel- 
ling, and, above all, it rings true. 


WALDA 


Another new publication is 
“Walda,” the first book of Mary 
Holland Kinkaid. It is a love 
story placed in a religious com- 
munity (the scenes are photo- 
graphically true) where love and 
marriage are tacitly discouraged. 
A man of the world falls in love 
with Walda, the coming prophetess 
of this community, and she finds 
that she must struggle between her 
religious beliefs and the instincts 
of her heart. An atmosphere of 





austere piety pervades the story 
and gives it additional charm. 


THE PRIDE OF TELLFAIR 


Elmore Elliott Peake, in “The 
Pride of Tellfair,” tells a plain, 
unvarnished tale of the people of 
one of the progressive small “‘cities” 
of the middle West. The book has 
all the bustle and alertness of the 
West in it, while an unforced humor 
and common-sense philosophy en- 
tertain the reader on every page. 
The story tells of a keen young 
lawyer—the pride of the town— 
and a love affair in which much 
of the city assisted. 


SIX TREES 


Mrs. Mary E. Wilkins (Free- 
man), in her latest book, “Six 
Trees,” tells of the lives of some 
very human New England people 
and of the part played in them 
by their favorite trees. The au- 
thor has made true in this volume 
the saying that the life of every 
man and woman contains the ma- 
terial for at least one good, dramat- 
ic story. The book is tastefully 
bound, and is illustrated with 
twenty-two pictures in tint. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


Lackawanna 
Railroad 


In the Blue Ridge Mountains of Pennsylvania, sur- 
rounded by delightful resorts at Stroudsburg and through- 
out the Delaware Valley; an ideal region for spring and 
summer, A_ beautifully illustrated book describing 


these resorts and containing a fascinating love story entitled “ For 


Reasons of State,” 


will be sent on receipt of 4 cents in stamps. 


Address T. W. LEE, General Passenger Agent, Lackawanna Rail- 
road, New York City. 





DEDICATION ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION. 
Reduced Rates via Pennsylvania Railroad. $24.25 
for the round trip from Ne = work to Bt. Louis. 


oh 


One taste convinces 


| KORN-ARISP 


Best of all modern foods 











FRANKLIN SQUARE, N. Y. 





A specially imported wax, chemically treated, so that 
when it is once rubbed over the iron the latter is 
cleaned as if by magic. It prevents all odor, giving 
the work that beautiful, silky polish sought for by the 
laundress. 


Not Only the Best, but 
The Most Economical 
Why? Because each fine cut stick of F. P. C. Wax 
is in an automatic wooden holder, which keeps it from 
dripping. It never loses shape, and is good until the last 
particle of wax is used. The handle saves your fingers 
from burns. 


If your grocer tries to substitute the old wax that spoils your ironing and 
your temper, send Io cents for two sticks to the 


FLAME PROOF CO., New York City 
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Every Productive Life 


is capital in itself and has a definite money value 
to those dependent upon it. Life Insurance in 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


protects. that capital and renders that value 
permanent and certain. 








Policies All Ages, 1 to 70. Both Sexes. Amounts, $100,000 to.$15. 
Write for Information. Dept.'T 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. HOME OFFICE, Newark, N. J. 

















